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THE BELL HAVEN NINE > 


CHAPTER I 


BOBBY ENTERS BELL HAVEN 


mother ever thought of calling him 

Robert—alighted from the train, 
and standing on the station platform with 
his suitcase in hand, caught his first glimpse 
of the Bell Haven Academy. 

In the distance, amid the tree tops, he 
saw a gilded dome, surmounting a cupola, 
gleaming in the sunlight. Instinctively he 
realized that the dome marked the site of 
what was-to be his home for the next four 
years. He was still standing there, star- 
ing straight ahead, when the puffing of the 
engine and the ringing of the bell told him 
that the train had proceeded on its jour- 
ney, leaving him alone on the platform. 

‘‘Well sonny” he heard a kindly voice 
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saying, ‘‘I s’pose you’re goin’ over to the 
Academy.” 

The sting of being called “sonny” was 
removed by the fatherly tone of the white- 
haired and frosted-bearded old man who 
was addressing him. 

“Do you know anything about Bell 
Haven?” asked Bobby. 

The white-haired one chuckled and 
paused to pull on a pair of heavy driving 
gloves before replying. 

“Do I know anything about it?” he 
repeated, the lines about his eyes wrinkling 
into a smile. ‘Well, some of the boys say 
I was born on that lot, and that they just 
naturally built the Academy ’round me, 
but that’s just their way of makin’ fun of 
the old man.” 

“Then you are < 

“Yes, sir,” interjected the venerable per- 
son, with an air of great gravity. ‘I’m 
Adam, the janitor and man-of-all-work, 
an’ if you'll hop into that wagon of mine, 
T’ll run you over in no time.” 

The wagon was an ancient family ear- 
riage of Germantown pattern, and the 
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horse was a raw-boned steed that looked 
as if it might have seen better days. 

__-“Gid-dap, Maud!’ clucked Adam to the 
horse after Bobby had tossed his suitcase 
inside the conveyance and won the instant 
good will of his guide by taking the front 
seat with him. ‘‘Gid-dap, you old bunch 

0’ bones!” 

“So her name’s Maud,’ commented the 
new student. 

“Yep; the boys christened her. They 
called her ‘Maud S.’ because it takes her 
longer to make a mile than any other 
horse on record.” 

A sharp turn in the road brought them 
in full view of the Bell Haven Academy. 
It was a substantial red brick building, 
built in the Colonial style and standing in 
the center of a very green and well-kept 
lawn. In all of his after life Bobby 
remembered the impression that first sight 
of the time-stained building made on his 
mind. The window frames, which con- 
tained small diamond-shaped panes, were 
very large and the woodwork was painted 
white. The central part of the edifice was 
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three stories high and contained a clock 
tower surmounted by the cupola—which 
enclosed a big brass-tongued bell—and its 
gilded dome. 

“T’ve been about these parts for nigh 
onto forty years,’ voluntered Adam, flick- 
ing Maud 8. with the end of his whip. ‘TI 
bring ’em here as boys like you, and take 
’em back to the station when they’re most 
men. Why, I’ve hauled the fathers of 
many of the boys that are here now, an’ 
I don’t consider myself an old man yet— 
not as old as that fellow Methuselah, any- 
way.” 

They had reached the entrance to the 
Academy now and Bobby noticed that two 
little hooded passageways on either side of 
the school building led to a series of dor- 
mitories that ran in a sort of semicircle in 
the rear of the Academy. The driver 
caught the look of inquiry on the boy’s 
face and pointing the butt of his whip in 
the direction of the apartments, said: 

‘““They’re the rooms where the boys 
sleep. Only been built a few years. Some 
chap that came to school here fifty years 
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ago died and left ’em the money to build 
’em.”’ 

“That was very thoughtful of him,” 
replied Bobby, trying to be dignified and 
using a phrase he had often heard from his 
father. 

“What—his dying?” grinned the old 
man. 

“No,” corrected the boy, hastily, ‘‘his 


leaving the money.”’ 


As they walked toward the quaintly 
carved doorway, Bobby noticed a group of 
students standing a few yards away. One, 
taller than the others, was red haired and 
freckle faced, and had a pair of laughing 
blue eyes. 

“Look who’s here,’ remarked one of the 
group, alluding to the new student. 

““My word,” commented the tall fellow. 
“But ll swear it’s little Lord Fauntleroy 
come to life again.” 

Bobby remembered with a flush of con- 
scious shame that his mother had induced 
him to wear a sailor collar over his coat, 
and he resolved that he would discard it 
the moment he reached his room. He 
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resented the jibe, though, and he felt, 
instinctively, that he would not get along 
with that boy. 

“That’s Pinky Palmer,” explained old 
Adam; “‘he’s full of jokes.” _ 

“He’d better not try any of them on 
me,” cried Bobby. ‘I’m somewhat of a 
joker myself!” 

The next second he regretted this exhibi- 
tion of temper. His father had told him 
that when he went to boarding school he 
would be in a little world that was all its 
own, and that if he hoped to succeed, or 
even to be happy, he would have to give 
and take as people did in the bigger and 
actual world. 

He was pursuing this line of thought 
when he suddenly discovered that Adam 
had left him and that he was standing, bag 
in hand, in front of the door leading to the 
president’s office. It was a plainly fur- 
nished room with a flat-topped desk in the 
center. The floor was bare and the walls 
contained exactly three pictures: a photo- 
graph of Washington, one of Lincoln, and 
a reproduction of the National Capitol. 
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It seemed to be emphasizing the saying of 
his father, ‘“‘The Presidency is the prize 
that is held out to every American boy.” 
Seated in a revolving chair in front of the 
desk was a scholarly looking man with 
iron-gray hair and a smooth-shaven face. 
Bobby guessed rightly that he was Dr. 
Maury, the president of the Bell Haven 
Academy. He looked up as the boy paused 
in the doorway. 

‘“‘Come in,”’ he said, not unkindly, but in 
a business-like tone. 

““My name is Robert Benson,” began the 
newcomer, ‘‘and “3 

‘““Oh, yes, Benson,” broke in the elderly 
man, cutting short the much-rehearsed 
introduction. ‘Sit down and tell me all 
about yourself.’ 

He asked many questions, most of which 
Bobby was able to answer clearly and 
without any trace of self-consciousness. 

Finally Dr. Maury handed him the key 
of his room in the dormitory, and as he 
shook hands with him, gave him this part- 
ing shot: 

“Benson, I don’t want you to have any 
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illusions. You get out of this school just 
what you put in it. You'll find that we 
do our part and it’s up to you to do yours. 
If you’re ambitious and on your honor, 
these will be golden years. If not, you’re 
only wasting your time and your father his 
money.” 

Bobby made his way to his room in a 
thoughtful frame of mind. He was thor- 
oughly manly and the sharp, direct words 
of President Maury reminded him of his 
own shortcomings. One was a tendency to 
abandon a task when it was only half done. 
Another was a passionate temper. He was 
moved to anger by trivial causes. He 
realized that these faults would have to be 
cured if he hoped to amount to anything 
in the world. These reflections, of course, 
only came to him in a hazy, half-formed 
manner and boy-like he soon shook them 
off. 

His room was the cosiest little place 
imaginable. It was on the second floor of 
the dormitory and contained a dormer win- 
dow overlooking a courtyard in the rear of 
the Academy. It had the sloping roof of 
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the ordinary attic, and Bobby in moving 
about gave his head a sound bump against 
the plaster. It was a reminder of the fact 
that he would have to learn to stoop at 
intervals if he insisted upon walking in 
every part of the room. There was a brass 
bedstead, a washstand and two chairs. 
Also a deep window sill which he soon dis- 
covered could be utilized as a writing desk. 

His trunk arrived while he was still 
exploring his quarters, and Old Adam, who 
brought it, showed Bobby how he could 
cover it with a blanket and a couple of 
fancy pillows and use it as a couch. He 
spent the best part of the next hour in 
unpacking, and the task brought back 
memories of home. The sensation of wait- 
ing on himself was a new one, and before 
_he finished he felt a strange sinking of the 
heart. He wondered, vaguely, if the feel- 
ing was a symptom of homesickness. 

After that he came down-stairs and wan- 
dered about the grounds. He seemed to 
be the only boy in the place. It was 
curiously quiet. He felt like a stranger in 
a strange land. The silence was oppres- 
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sive. He soon discovered the cause. The 
boys were on the athletic field two or three 
blocks away, and presently the shout of 
many voices told him that they were 
enjoying themselves in a genuinely boyish 
way. He did not join them. He was not 
timid by any means, but he was conscious 
of a feeling of newness or shyness which he 
would have to wear away by degrees. He 
had been told that one of his old grammar- 
school pals was a student at the Academy, 
and he was hoping against hope that he 
would meet him before he came in contact 
with the other boys. 

That night at supper, in the refectory, 
he met his fellow students. The dining- 
hall was a long, low-ceilinged room, with 
narrow tables running sideways. ‘The clat- 
ter of the knives and forks and the general 
confusion made intelligent conversation 
almost impossible. Most of the boys were 
too much concerned with their meal and 
their own affairs to pay much attention to 
the newcomer. In spite of that those on 
either side of him showed a disposition to 
be friendly with Bobby. 
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Suddenly quiet fell upon the crowd. Dr. 
Maury had appeared in the doorway. He 
passed around the tables, speaking to a 
boy here and there. When he reached 
Bobby he put his hand on his shoulder in 
a friendly manner and expressed the hope 
that he was getting acquainted. Bobby 
replied that he was, although down in his 
heart he still felt that queer sinking sensa- 
tion. Five minutes later the hubbub was 
renewed with greater force than ever. 
Again the cause was not hard to find. Dr. 
Maury had left the room. At that stage 
of the meal Bobby caught the eye of the 
red-haired and freckle-faced boy he had en- 
countered when he entered the Academy. 
Instantly Pinky Palmer was on the alert. 

“Hello, bub,’ he shouted across the 
table. ‘What did you do with that 
sailor collar?”’ 

Bobby felt a crimson flush overspread- 
ing his countenance. But he could not 
afford to be taunted in this style, and he 
shouted back with an energy born of 
desperation: 

“T left it in your room: I was tol4 to 
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give it to the first good little boy I 
met.” 

The shrieks of laughter that greeted this 
sally proved that the students were only 
too glad to have some one that could get 
back at Pinky. 

But the crimson-haired one, if discon- 
certed, was not subdued. He paused for 
@ moment, grinned, and called out: 

“Look at him, fellows. Don’t he seem 
happy. He looks as cheerful as a cat 
that’s been drinking vinegar!”’ 

The tumult that followed this bit of 
bantering approached the proportions of a 
riot. Bobby did not know whether to 
laugh or cry, so he compromised with a 
broad grin which by no means reflected 
his actual feelings. He tried to think of 
some retort to make to the unfeeling 
Pinky, but his mind was befogged and 
refused to work. It was probably just as 
well, for in a few minutes the boys had 
found a fresh victim and he was relieved 
to find that he was no longer a target for 
the unmerciful ones. 

After supper the boys were given a few 
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hours to themselves in the large recreation 
room. Part of the time was supposed to 
be spent in study, but candor compels the 
confession that very few of them made any 
serious attempt to improve their minds. 
Some of the younger boys talked to Bobby, 
but the others, for the most part, paid no 
attention to him. He was quietly given to 
understand that he must make his own 
way as others had done before him. He 
looked about for young Blunt, his old 
grammar-school chum, but he did not 
appear to be in the room. It was a dis- 
appointment, Bobby assured himself 
again and again that he was perfectly at 
home, but at the same time he would have 
given the world for a friendly hand- 
clasp. 

At nine o’clock the warning bell informed 
the boys that it was time to be in their 
rooms, and a half hour later a second bell 
gave the signal of “‘all lights out.” Bobby 
sat at the window of his little room in deep 
meditation. In one direction he could see 
the reflection of the electric lights in the 
city of Cleverly. In the other lay the 
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municipality of Burlingham. Skirting both 
of these places, and Bell Haven as well, 
was the broad Arlington River. A bend in 
the stream not far away revealed its 
smooth surface shimmering and sparkling 
in the moonlight. Something about the 
very tranquillity of the scene and the dead 
silence of the night made Bobby very, 
very lonesome. 

He was about to undress when he was 
attracted by the sudden appearance of a 
yellowish square almost opposite his room. 
The cause revealed itself. Someone had 
lighted the gas in the apartment across the 
courtyard. He looked intently and saw a 
boy moving around the room. There was 
something familiar about the face and 
form. He peered again and it came to 
him in a flash. It was William Blunt, the 
chum for whom he had sought in vain that 
day and night. In his eagerness he threw 
open his window. He wondered how he 
could attract the attention of his old 
friend. He looked about his room and 
noticed a newspaper on the floor. He 
picked it up and doubled it into a tight 
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wad and then threw it with all of his 
strength across the intervening space. The 
lightness of the missile made him doubtful 
about its efficacy. But to his joy it struck 
the window of Blunt’s room ever so lightly. 
It was like the tap of a fairy’s wand, but 
it was enough. Blunt raised the sash and 
peered out into the darkness. Bobby, 
greatly excited, leaned out of his window 
and called: 

“Hello, Willie!” 

“Who is it?”’ grumbled Blunt. 

“Tt’s me, Willie!’ cried Bobby. 

But before either of them could say 
another word a strange thing happened. 
A dozen windows were thrown open on 
either side of the dormitories and a dozen 
voices called out: 

“Hello, Willie! Where are you, Willie? 
It’s me, Willie!” 

Master William Blunt, filled with a 
sense of outraged dignity, closed his win- 
dow with a bang, and the next moment 
the light in his room was extinguished. 
Bobby closed his window, too, but at 
intervals during the next half hour he could 
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hear cries and cat-calls, interspersed with 
shouts of “‘Hello, Willie!” 

Bobby could not help chuckling as he 
undressed. He recalled with a smile the 
scene as one window after another had 
been thrown open. Suddenly he remem- 
bered the spot from whence the mocking 
cries had originated. A ray of moonlight 
had revealed a head of red hair and a 
freckled face. 

“T’m going to have trouble with Pinky 
Palmer,” thought Bobby as he climbed 
into his bed; ‘‘I can feel it in my bones.” 


CHAPTER II 


A CLASH WITH PINKY PALMER 


HE first person Bobby met the 

next morning after breakfast was 

the indignant Blunt. There was 

fire in his eye and menace in his manner 
as he approached the new boy. 

“Say, Benson,” he began without any 
preliminary greeting, ‘“‘what did you mean 
by setting the fellows on me last night?” 

“T never dreamt of setting them on 
you,” pleaded the accused. “I was over- 
joyed at the sight of your familiar old 
mug, and I just naturally called over to 
you.” 

“That was all right,’ agreed the ag- 
grieved one, ‘‘but what possessed you to 
call me Willie?” 

“Tsn’t that your name?” asked Bobby 
with an assumption of innocence that 
did not quite ring true. “That’s what we 
called you at the Grammar School.” 

(27) 
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“Well, this isn’t the Grammar and the 
sooner you find it out the better it will 
be for me,” said Blunt testily. 

“What shall I call you?” 

“Call me Bill—just plain Bill—that’s 
my name here.” 

“Very well, Bill,’ assented Bobby, get- 
ting into practice at once, “‘I’ll remember 
that.” 

“How are you, Benson, anyway?” in- 
quired Blunt in a more conciliatory tone. 
“T heard you were coming here and I 
looked for you but somehow I missed 
you. If there’s anything I can do for 
you call on me.” 

“All right, and I promise not to call 
you Willie.”’ 

“Please don’t,’ cried Blunt, putting 
his hands to his temples as though he 
were in great pain; ‘‘the very sound of 
that makes me sick. The fellows here 
will never let up on it and I suppose it 
may stick to me to my dying day.” 

That morning Bobby was assigned to 
his place in class. The regular teacher 
was absent and Dr. Maury took his place 
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' for the time being. He was quite pleasant 
to Bobby and made it a point to see that 
he received all of the books he needed and 
the necessary school supplies. Bobby soon 
learned that this was his practice with 
all new boys, but he was told that after 
the newcomer “learned the ropes’ the 
president usually left him to his own 
resources. The morning passed quickly 
enough and Bobby began to feel that he 
was going to like Beil Haven. 

After recess there were some general 
explanations of the work that was ex- 
pected for the term, and the announcement 
that regular lessons would begin on the 
following day. Bobby, among other things, 
was given a composition to be finished by 
the next morning. He was filled with 
new-born zeal, so he hurried to his room 
and began to work at once. He finished 
it to his satisfaction in less than an hour, 
although all the time he was writing he 
could hear the cries and shrieks of the 
boys as they ran about the playground. 
He looked over his program for the session 
and found that he was expected to study 
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Latin, English, Mathematics, History, Sci- 
ence, and Greek. They all seemed reason- 
able enough except the Greek, and the 
thought of that made him shiver as 
though someone had poured a pitcher of 
ice water down his spinal column. 

It was almost dusk when he left his 
room and made his way to the grounds. 
He met Blunt, who turned to him very 
abruptly and said: 

“Where have you been?” 

“Writing my composition.” 

“Umph!”’ was the comment. “I don’t 
think the boys will like that very much.” 

“Won't like it,” echoed Bobby. ‘‘ Why, 
I don’t understand why they should care 
anything about it.” 

Blunt grinned. 

“You’re a new boy and if you are too 
studious it will reflect on some of the 
old boys who are not as studious as they 
should be. Don’t you see?” 

‘““Yes,”’ said Bobby, although the state- 
ment was not quite as clear and specific 
as he would have liked it. 

“Well,” continued Blunt, “that really 
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doesn’t make any difference. What I 
wanted to say was that Pinky Palmer 
has been looking for you.” 

Bobby felt his temper rising, and there 
was a curious twitching about the left 
corner of the mouth—a twitching that was 
anything but pacific. 

“What does he want with me?” he 
asked. 

“Here he is now. He’ll speak for him- 
self.” 

“Hello, Benson,” exclaimed Pinky put- 
ting out a freckled hand. “My name’s 
Palmer.” 

“Yes,” retorted Bobby, extending his 
own hand and trying to hold himself in 
check, “‘I’ve heard of you.” 

“Take your corners!’ called out Blunt, 
with the manner and voice of a referee 
at a prize fight. 

And, indeed, standing in that attitude 
the boys looked as if they were making 
ready for a battle. Bobby was not quite 
as tall as Pinky. His cap, thrust on the 
back of his head, showed an abundance 
of disordered brown hair. One wayward 
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lock persisted in falling over his forehead 
and as he released Pinky’s hand he brushed 
it up with a careless gesture. He gazed 
at the other boy out of a pair of big brown 
eyes, and there was a straightforwardness 
about his glance which indicated that he 
was in the habit of going directly after 
anything he wanted. 

Pinky was tall, thin and wiry. He 
moved and talked with a quick nervous- 
ness that made one wonder if he were 
strung on wires. In spite of his free and 
easy manners there was something invit- 
ing about his red curly hair, his freckled 
face and his little knob of a nose that 
seemed to be polished pink from constant 
rubbing. He gave a grin at Bobby that 
robbed the new boy of at least half of his 
resentment. He pulled off his rumpled 
cap as if he were preparing to make a 
speech. 

“Mr. Benson,” he began with mock 
dignity, “‘I have been delegated to invite 
you to join the most ancient organization 
connected with this honorable Academy. 
We will have a meeting in the refectory 
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after supper tonight when you will have 
the pleasure of receiving the first degree.” 

“Ts it customary to join?” asked Bobby. 

“No one was ever known to refuse,” 
retorted Pinky with a glitter in his eye. 

‘What is it called?’’ 

“That,”? replied the red-haired one, ‘“‘is 
a solemn secret known only to the mem- 
bers. On the outside, as a matter of 
convenience, it is known as the Society 
of Indolent Sons of Industrious Fathers.” 

Bobby glanced around and discovered 
that a group of the boys had gathered 
and overheard the conversation. If he 
had any doubt about what he should say 
that doubt disappeared now. 

“T’ll be there at the appointed time to 
take the first degree.” 

““You’re a good sport!” exclaimed Pinky, 
giving the new boy a hearty slap on the 
back. 

Bobby did not like this mark of con- 
fidence from the one who had been try- 
ing to make his life miserable, but never- 
theless he managed to smile his pretended 
appreciation of the compliment. During 
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the remainder of the afternoon he could 
scarcely keep his mind off of the proposed 
meeting. He wondered what it would 
be like and what they intended to do 
with him. But he made up his mind in 
advance that he would grin and bear it. 
like a man. He had had some expe- 
riences in the elementary schools and he 
knew that a boy who refused to ‘‘take his 
medicine,” as they called it, would meet 
with the eternal disfavor of his classmates. 

It was shortly after eight o’clock that 
he was summoned into the “Hall of 
State,” as the refectory had been dubbed 
for the occasion. He noticed that the 
end of the room was draped in black, and 
that the door by which he entered was 
guarded by a person wearing a_ black 
mask and carrying a great battle axe. 
There was a table at the end of the room 
and behind it sat three figures dressed 
in black gowns and wearing masks that 
covered the upper parts of their faces. 

“Bring forth the prisoner!’ commanded 
the one in the center. 

Two fellows sprang from the darkness 
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and grabbing Bobby by the arms hustled 
him before the judicially garbed figures. 
They were not gentle with him by any 
means, but the new boy made no protest. 
He was wondering what would happen 
next when the central figure cried out in 
a savage voice: 

‘“‘Bow, you varmint! Bow before your 
betters!” 

Something about that voice attracted 
Bobby. It had a familiar ring. Recog- 
nition came to him suddenly. It was the 
voice of Pinky Palmer. It galled him to 
bend before that domineering person. 
Nevertheless he stooped quite low. As 
he did so some one in the rear gave him 
a gentle push and he went sprawling on 
the floor. He heard the boys giggling 
and then the voice of Pinky booming out: 

“That’s altogether too low. We do 
not care to have our subjects too obse- 
quious.” 

‘“Pinky’s been chewing the dictionary,” 
exclaimed some one in the rear of the 
room in what was intended to be a stage 
whisper. 
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The black-robed one was on his feet 
instantly. He pointed a long arm in the 
direction of the whisperer. 

“Put that man out for talking in 
church!’ he exclaimed dramatically. 

There was the sound of scuffling and 
after that almost complete silence. 

In the meantime Bobby Benson had 
struggled to his feet and was awaiting 
further orders. The dictator seated him- 
self on his improvised throne and then 
suddenly thrust forth his foot. 

“Tie that shoe-lace,”’ he ordered, “‘and 
see that you make a good job of it.” 

Bobby squirmed, but nevertheless he 
got down on his knees and did as he was 
commanded. As he finished Pinky—for 
it was he—gave him a shove with the tip 
of his shoe and for the second time Bobby 
went tumbling over the floor. 

‘““My man,” said Palmer condescend- 
ingly, “you have done very well indeed, 
and I predict that you will eventually 
be at the head of the bootblack trust of 
these great and glorious United States.” 

Bobby was furious by thie time, brt he 
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restrained his temper and did not say 
a word. Presently Pinky arose and started 
toward the door, followed by the two 
masked men by his side. 

“Come hither, young one,” he called 
to his victim. 

Bobby followed obediently. They all 
proceeded slowly and in silence to the 
great yard in the rear of the dormitories. 

“Now,” said the inquisitor to the new 
pupil, “I want you to hold some con- 
versation with yonder moon.” 

“What shall I say?” asked Bobby. 

“Say anything; say your prayers if 
you like, only be quick about it.”’ 

Bobby hesitated for a moment, and in 
that moment felt himself being poked 
with sticks in the hands of invisible tor- 
menters. Suddenly he burst forth into 
the address of Mark Antony over the 
dead body.of Caesar. As he concluded 
there was a burst of unexpected applause. 

““Now,” said the voice of Pinky, ‘“‘make 
love to the moon.” 

“T don’t know how,” cried Bobby, who 
was beginning to tire of this play. 
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“Say sweet nothings,” suggested the 
chief inquisitor. 

“T don’t know any,” was the stubborn 
retort. 

“Back to the torture chamber with our 
rebellious subject!’ exclaimed Palmer, ‘‘and 
let him see that he cannot resist his law- 
ful superiors with impunity.” 

‘““Gee, Pinky,” cried a squeaky voice at 
his elbow, “‘where did you get all of those 
new words.” 

The chief ignored this interruption and 
assisted his fellow conspirators in bearing 
the new boy back to the refectory. Bobby 
struggled, but it was no use. He was 
overpowered by the force of numbers. 
Once inside he was thrown into a blanket 
that lay on the floor. At the command 
of Pinky eight of the boys took hold of 
the edges and tossed the helpless victim 
high in the air. First he went up into 
space and then he came down in a way 
that made him see stars. He did not 
cry out, and he ceased to struggle. He 
wondered in a vague sort of way how 
long it was going to last and whether he 
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would be seriously injured. His silence 
seemed to be in his favor, for in a little 
while they tired of the violent exercise 
and he was dumped out of the blanket. 

“Now, my little man,” said Pinky, who 
had reseated himself on his throne, ‘‘make 
a nice little bow and thank us for all of 
the nice things we have done for you.” 

Bobby gulped hard, but he was equal 
to the occasion. 

“{—I thank you—gentlemen, for all 
you have done to me!’ he stammered. 

A second burst of applause greeted this 
speech. The boys evidently liked the 
way in which Bobby had taken his initia- 
tion into the Bell Haven Academy. 

Some one turned the lights up and 
Bobby realized that his ordeal was over. 
He was physically exhausted and his tem- 
per was on edge. He glanced around at 
the grinning faces of his classmates, and 
their unholy manifestations of joy over 
the punishment he had received did not 
improve his temper. He would have 
submitted to any indignity rather than 
utter a word of complaint while he was 
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being ‘‘officially grilled” as one of the boys 
termed it. He knew also that this sort 
of thing was forbidden by the authorities 
of the Academy, but he would have died 
sooner than be put in the position of a 
“squealer.” Yet, after all has heen said 
it must be admitted that he was not feel- 
ing very cheerful over the way in which 
he had been handled. He was sitting in 
a big armchair, mentally reviewing the 
different ways in which he had been mal- 
treated when Pinky Palmer, passing his 
way, grabbed the peak of his cap and 
pulled it down over his eyes. Bobby 
was on his feet in an instant, his brown 
eyes flashing fire. He turned to the 
class. 

“Boys!” he cried, his voice full of pent- 
up rage, “I want to know if my initiation 
is over?” 

“Yes,” they replied in chorus. 

‘““And I’m free to strike back or do as 
I please now?” 

“Why, certainly,” interjected Pinky. 
“What’s the matter. What do you want 
to do?” 


ee 
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“TI want to fight you,’’ cried Bobby. 
“T believe you’re a great big bluffer.”’ 

There was a howl of delight from the 
boys and they quickly formed a circle 
about Pinky and Bobby. The red-haired 
one gazed curiously at the new boy. 

“Oh,” he said carelessly, ‘“I guess you’re 
just a little bit peevish.”’ 

‘““Am I?” retorted Bobby. ‘Well, how 
do you like that?” and he reached over 
and pulled Pinky’s cap from his head 
and threw it on the floor. 

The next moment the boys had clinched 
and were rolling about on the floor. For 
a moment it looked as though Palmer 
was going to best his opponent, but what 
Bobby lacked in size he made up in de- 
termination. His ire was aroused and he 
fought like a tiger. The battle was short 
and to the point. In a few minutes the 
boys felt that it had gone far enough, 
and when the contestants had been sepa- 
rated it was noticed that Pinky Palmer’s 
nose was bleeding and that he had a bruise 
over his left eye. Several of his class- 
mates clapped Bobby on the shoulder and 
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cried ‘“‘good boy,’ but he ignored these 
demonstrations and hurried to his room. 

Once there and the door locked, he felt 
a revulsion of feeling. He was ashamed 
of himself for having engaged in the fight 
and he regretted the punishment he had 
given Palmer. There was something lika- 
ble about Pinky, and he could not by 
any stretch of the imagination look upon 
him as the school bully. He felt very 
uncomfortable too. He was sore and 
bruised and while he had not lost any 
blood he realized that his opponent had 
given him some marks by which he could 
remember the occasion. He was think- 
ing of these when he happened to look 
out of the window. Immediately his 
attention was attracted by a number of 
boys in the open space below. 

A second look proved that it was Pinky 
and three or four of the boys who had 
been at the fight. Moreover, they were 
coming to his room. He waited and pres- 
ently there was a knock on the door. He 
paused for a moment and then braced 
himself for the expected attack. If Pinky 
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thought he would show the white feather 
then he proposed to show that he was 
very much mistaken. He turned the key 
of the door and threw it open. Pinky 
advanced unhesitatingly, followed by the 
others. 

“Benson,” cried the red-haired one, ‘I 
came up here to tell you that you are made 
of the right kind of stuff.” 

“Did you?” asked Bobby, wondering 
what it all meant. 

““Yes,”’ continued Pinky, “‘I overdid the 
funny business and you were perfectly 
right in trying to hammer me fe 

“T thought I succeeded—a little bit,” 
interjected Bobby with a smile. 

“So you did. So you did,” cheerfully 
admitted the other; “‘but I don’t want to 
have any hard feelings and I want you 
to shake hands and call it square. Will 
you?” 

“T certainly will!’ exclaimed Bobby and 
the next moment the boys were giving one 
another a cordial clasp of the hand. 


? 


CHAPTER III 


THE MISSING PAPERS 


Bobby Benson and Pinky Palmer be- 
came sworn friends. Indeed, their 
intimacy attracted the attention of the en- 
tire Academy and the boys who were fond of 
giving each other nicknames dubbed them 
Damon and Pythias. They were insepa- 
rable, both in their studies and in their 
sports. Bobby, who considered himself 
an authority on baseball, enlightened his 
friend on the fine points of the National 
game, while Pinky, who excelled in another 
direction, said that he would do his best 
to get the new boy on the football team. 
One morning when the boys walked into 
the classroom they found a new teacher 
seated before the desk on the platform. 
He was long, lean and angular, and a pair 
of steel-rimmed spectacles that were bal- 
anced on the tip of his nose gave him a 
(44) 
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somewhat ludicrous appearance. His long, 
shiny black frock coat was closely buttoned 
and the sleeves were short, displaying a 
pair of soiled wristbands. And to cap the 
climax he answered to the name of Tiberius 
Brown. 

Dr. Maury formally introduced him to 
the elass m a brief speech, and after that 
was over the boys passed before him in 
single file and were presented by name. 
He seemed to be attracted to Bobby Benson 
and detained him for some moments, asking 
him questions regarding his studies and his 
plans for the future. 

Tiberius Brown was a highly educated 
man with a leaning toward profound sub- 
jects. He was thoroughly impractical, 
which probably accounted for the fact that 
he was not richer in this world’s goods. 
He was very absent-minded, too, and 
fussed about in a manner that brought 
smiles and laughter from the unthinking. 
‘An evidence of this was presented before 
the class had been in session an hour. He 
had pushed his spectacles up on his fore- 
head. A few minutes later he had occasion 
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to consult a book and then he began to. 
look for them. He pulled his spectacle 
case from an inside pocket, but, of course, 
they were not there. After that he began 
searching about his desk, peering here and 
there in the squinting manner so common 
with near-sighted persons. 

“Where in the world did I put my 
spectacles?” he said, thinking aloud. 

“Teacher,” cried John Forbes, one of 
the boys who had been christened by 
his companions as the Sleeping Beauty, 
from his propensity to doze at the most 
unaccountable times; ‘‘Teacher, may I 
speak?” 

Tiberius Brown gazed at him searchingly 
and finally retorted: 

“Tt seems to me, Mr. Forbes, that you 
are speaking already. However, you may 
defer any further remarks until I have 
found my spectacles.” 

“But, Teacher,” cried Forbes, ‘‘I——” 

The professor brought his ruler down on 
his desk with a resounding smack. 

“Sit down and shut up!” he cried. 

The Sleeping Beauty did both with 
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great suddenness, and in a few moments 
was indulging in the luxury of what he 
called a cat-nap. In the meantime the 
new teacher continued his vain search for 
his spectacles. Presently he abandoned 
the quest, and turning to Forbes he said, 
with a sigh of resignation. 

“Well, my boy, what is it you wished to 
say?” 

A well-modulated snore came from the 
locality of the Sleeping Beauty. One of 
the boys behind him gave him a sharp 
dig in the ribs which brought Forbes to 
his feet with unnatural suddenness. He 
rubbed his eyes and gazed vacantly at the 
teacher. 

“Well, well!” cried that person. ‘What 
is it you wanted to say?” 

Forbes recalled his request for recognition 
with a start of surprise. 

“Oh, it was nothing,” he replied, ‘‘except 
that your spectacles are pushed back on 
your head.” 

The professor put up his hands and found 
the steel-rimmed glasses. He quickly put 


them in place and smiled in a confused way. 
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“So they are,” he admitted; ‘“‘so they 
are; but, Forbes, why didn’t you tell me 
before?” 

‘“‘T wanted to, Teacher,” blurted the fat- 
cheeked boy; ‘‘but you wouldn’t let me.” 

“Quite true, quite true,’’ conceded the 
absent-minded one; ‘“‘but from your man- 
ner I never dreamed that you were possessed 
of any information concerning my spec- 
tacles.”’ 

The afternoon session was to be devoted 
to the first test of the season, and it con- 
cerned early American history. The boys 
discussed this during the mid-day recess, 
and there was much speculation between 
them regarding the probable results of 
the examination. Bobby Benson was well 
prepared for the ordeal. He enjoyed this 
branch and had studied diligently and for 
these reasons looked forward with confi- 
dence to the contest. He felt dubious 
about Pinky Palmer though. Pinky was 
far from studious and he was particularly 
lame on American history. Bobby in a 
boyish, backward sort of way had remon- 
strated with his chum and had told him 
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that it was a sort of disgrace not to be 


- familiar with the early events in the life 


of his own country. Now that the fateful 
day was at hand, he felt more apprehensive 
than ever. 

“T hope you’ll pull through all right, 
Pinky,” he said, anxiously. 

“Oh, ll be all right,” was the jaunty 
retort. 

“But will you be all right?” persisted the 
other. 

Pinky winked at his friend with great 
solemnity. 

‘Just you watch me—I’m going to make 
all you fellows look like a lot of pikers.”’ 

Bobby laughed. The sublime confidence 
of Palmer was refreshing. 

“How are you going to do it?” 

“Fen tellin’,”’ was the retort; ‘‘but I’ve 
got a system that can’t fail.” 

Bobby felt reassured. He recognized 
Pinky’s natural ability, and he knew that 
he could often get higher marks than some 
of the boys who devoted twice the time 
he did to study. While they were talking 
the bell rang for the afternoon session and 
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the youngsters crowded into the classroom. 
Tiberius Brown was the last to enter. He 
came into the room hurriedly, carrying his 
spectacle case in one hand and two little 
slips of paper containing the history ques- 
tions in the other. His desk was littered 
with books and other articles which he 
pushed to one side in an absent-minded 
manner. He laid his slips of paper down 
and then began the never-ending search 
for his spectacles. Just as he found them 
a message was received that he was wanted 
in another room. He looked about him 
helplessly for a moment and finally his 
eyes rested on Bobby Benson. 

“Benson,” he said, “I’m going out for 
a few minutes, and I appoint you to act 
as monitor in my absence. See that order 
is observed.” 

Bobby took his place near the teacher’s 
desk, but no sooner had the boys seen the 
last of Tiberius Brown’s shiny black coat 
than they broke out in a general hubbub. 
Bobby smiled good-naturedly and that 
had the effect of restoring order, to some 
extent at least. He was a favorite with his 
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classmates and they knew that he would 
not report any of them except upon the 
greatest provocation. Most of the boys 
remained in their seats, but beyond the 
buzz of the conversation and the firing of 
an occasional spit-ball, the decorum was 
all that could be expected under the cir- 
cumstances. But suddenly there was a 
crash from the rear followed by the sound 
of falling glass. Someone from the outside 
had thrown a stone through the window. 

“Fellows,” cried the Sleeping Beauty, 
“the enemy is upon us. Let every Ameri- 
can do his duty!” 

Instantly all semblance of order was 
gone. The boys made a mad rush for the 
rear of the room—and Bobby followed 
them. The monitor, unfortunately, had 
his full share of curiosity and he was just 
as eager to find out the cause of the trouble 
as any of those who were supposed to be 
under his charge. But when they reached 
the window and looked out, no one was 
in sight. The culprit had evidently taken 
discretion to be the better part of valor 
and disappeared. However, the incident 
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had destroyed discipline for the time being 
and none of the boys showed a disposition 
to return to their seats. They stood there 
chatting and indulging in the chafting 
conversation so dear to the schoolboy’s 
heart until the sound of approaching foot- 
steps in the corridor warned them that 
Tiberius Brown was returning. Instantly 
there was a scampering for places, and by 
the time the teacher reached the room 
each boy was in his own seat looking as 
solemn as an owl. Bobby, as monitor, 
felt it incumbent on himself to report the 
occurrence. 

“Mr. Brown,” he said, ““while you were 
out some one threw a stone and broke one 
of the windows.” 

The teacher adjusted his spectacles and 
gazed at the damaged glass. 

‘Was it any one in this class?” he asked 
finally. 

“Oh, dear no; it came from the outside.”’ 

Tiberius Brown smiled with scholarly 
satisfaction. 

“Tt is very gratifying,” he observed with 
much solemnity, “that none of the boys 
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in this room have been guilty of such wanton 
destruction of property. It is regrettable 
that such an incident should have occurred, 
but as it is, it is no affair of ours.” 

With this announcement Mr. Brown 
placed his glasses at a more desirable angle 
and reached out for the slips of paper con- 
taining the history questions. But he 
did not find them. He became agitated, 
and started to rummage among the articles 
that littered his table. But to his annoy- 
ance they were not there. He put his 
hands in his coat pockets, and he looked 
on the floor, but all without result. Finally 
he turned to the class. 

‘“‘Boys,” he cried appealingly, ‘“‘did any 
of you happen to see a set of history ques- 
tions. I had them when I came in the 
room, but I can’t find any trace of them 
anywhere.”’ 

Dead silence greeted this announcement. 
The teacher turned to Bobby. 

‘Benson, did any of the boys leave their 
seats while I was out of the room.” 

Bobby hesitated, but only for a mo- 
ment. . 
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' “Yes,” he replied frankly, “they all left 
their seats and I went with them to the 
back of the room. But none of them were 
near your desk.” 

“Bless me, I never said they were,” 
protested the confused professor; “but 
this is the strangest thing that has ever 
happened to me. I wonder what could 
have become of those papers.”’ 

There was a tense silence in the class- 
room. Even the most frivolous pupil 
realized that the whole class had been placed 
under suspicion, and that thought was 
unendurable to every manly boy. There 
was no difficulty in keeping order now. 
It was as though some one had died and 
all of the others had suddenly been filled 
with a strange awe. In the meantime 
Tiberius Brown fussily continued his search, 
talking and complaining all the while. 

“You know,’ he said presently, with 
what sounded like a wail, ‘‘I can’t go on 
with the examination unless I find the 
papers.” 

No one answered this self-evident fact 
and that only added to the tension of the 
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occasion. After upsetting the books and 
papers on his desk for the tenth time, Mr. 
Brown hurriedly left the room. When he 
returned a few minutes later, he was 
accompanied by Dr. Maury. The presi- 
dent took his place on the platform and 
gazed at the boys gravely. 

“My dear young men,” he exclaimed 
presently, ‘“‘Professor Brown has told me 
of the curious manner in which his papers 
have disappeared. We must go on with 
the examination whether they are found or 
not. The same questions have already been 
furnished to another class and it would be 
unfair to the boys in that class if you were 
not given the same questions. Besides 
the honor system is very much favored in 
this Academy, and I don’t feel that we 
should substitute a new set of questions 
simply because the old ones have been lost. 
However, before I hand Mr. Brown a 
duplicate set of the questions, I want to 
suggest that if any boy present should 
have picked up the originals in a spirit 
ef mischievousness, it is not too late to 
return them. I don’t for a moment sug- 
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gest that any of you would take them 
deliberately. In any event, if by chance 
they should be in the possession of any 
member of this class they may be returned 
to me privately, and you may rest assured 
that I will act for the best interest of all 
concerned.” 

The brief address of the president made 
a profound impression, and as he handed 
the duplicates of the questions to his 
assistant and left the platform, a round of 
applause rang through the room. The 
demonstration was spontaneous, and the 
flush of pleasure that crossed the grave 
countenance of the president proved that 
‘it was not unappreciated. It was recess 
time now and the boys were dismissed for 
half an hour. After that as Tiberius 
Brown gave out the history questions one 
could have heard the dropping of a pin. 
The moment he concluded the boys pulled 
out their pens and paper and got down to 
serious work. They had two hours in 
which to finish the examination and it was 
understood that neatness and the amount 
of time consumed in answering the ques- 
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tions would be taken into consideration in 
the marking. 

Some of the boys went at it airily enough, 
while the plodders leaned over their desks 
and chewed the ends of their pens in the 
effort to concentrate their minds upon the 
task. But among them all there was less 
frivolity than was generally the case on such 
occasions. It did not require a very pro- 
found student of human nature to make it 
plain that the incident of the missing 
papers had made a deep impression upon 
all of the boys. 

Finally the examination was ended and 
the last pupil had left the room. Outside 
they gathered in little groups and discussed 
the events of the day. Bobby Benson, 
Pinky Palmer and Billy Blunt made up one 
knot. 

Say!’ exclaimed Blunt, “I wonder if 
any of the fellows could have pinched 
those papers?” 

Pinky gave a gesture of unmistakable 
annoyance. 

“Oh!” he cried, “don’t let’s talk about 


that!” 
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“T’ll talk about it if it suits me,’’ retorted 
the other. 

“Well, it won’t be to me!’’ cried Palmer, 
and turning around he walked away. A 
few minutes later Bobby found him play- 
ing handball in the gymnasium. 

“You’re gettin’ awful crusty,’ was Ben- 
son’s salute to his chum. 

“No, I’m not; nothing of the sort. But 
you can’t talk about honor; you’ve either 
got it or you haven’t.” 

Bobby laughed. 

“Well, Mr. Wiseman, we won't,” he 
agreed; “‘but we'll talk about your pros- 
pects in this history test. How do you 
think you’ve made out?” 

“Fine,” laughed the other. ‘‘Didn’t I 
tell you I had a system that couldn’t be 
beaten.” 

During the remainder of the day Bobby’s 
thoughts continually reverted to the lost 
examination papers. In a sense he felt 
responsible for the accident. He had been 
placed in charge and it was his duty to see 
that nothing on the teacher’s desk was dis- 
turbed. Bobby was a very human boy: 
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he had both the virtues and the failings of 
youth. He loved play and he loved pleas- 
ure, and there were times when he did not 
seem to get down to his lessons. But he 
had a fine sense of honor, and the thought 
of cheating filled him with indignation 
and disgust. While he was meditating 
on this subject he met Adam, the jan- 
itor. 

“Hello, Adam,” he saluted. “How are 
you?” 

“Not very well,” was the gloomy reply. 
“T guess we’re goin’ to have some bad 
weather, an’ the worst of it is that I can’t 


tell jest what kind of bad weather it’s a 


goin’ to be.” 

“But can you ever tell?” 

“Sure I can. My corns beat anything 
thev’re got down to Washington. They’re 
real barometers. When the corn on my 
right foot aches I jest know we’re goin’ to 
have rain. When the corn on the left foot 
aches I’m sure were goin’ to have snow. 
But now they’re both achin’ to once, an’ 
the best I can make of it is sleet.” 

Bobby laughed heartily at this lucid 
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explanation. But Adam suddenly turned 
to another subject. 

“Say,” he said, with a look of cunning 
in his venerable eyes, ‘“‘some one broke the 
window in your room S 

“How do you know?” interrupted 
Bobby. 

The janitor sidled close to Bobby and 
whispered : 

“T jest happened to be in the doorway 
of the room when it happened.” 

“Did anyone come near Mr. Brown’s 
desk after it happened?” asked the boy. 

“Why, yes,’ continued the old man, 
still in that confidential tone. ‘I saw 
Pinky Palmer coming in my direction and 
I thought it was time for me to disappear. 
You know I’m not supposed to be in the 
rooms durin’ school hours, so I don’t want 
you to say anything about it.” 

Bobby promised with a. sinking heart. 
He felt strangely depressed. The next 
morning, though, he shook off the heavy 
feeling and was himself again. As soon as 
the class was called together Mr. Brown 
read the averages obtained by the boys in 
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the history test. Bobby was pleased to 
hear that he had kept up to his usual 
mark. Many of the boys were low, but 
Willie Blunt was the lowest of all. But 
Bobby thought little of that. What troub- 
led him was the result of Pinky Palmer’s 
work. 

Pinky stood at the head of the class. 
He had outstripped all of the others in the 
test and obtained an average of 99. 


CHAPTER IV 


BOBBY’S ORDEAL 


HE incident of the missing papers 
was a nine days’ wonder at the 
Bell Haven Academy. After that 
it was forgotten by most of the boys.. But 
in the meantime it remained a very live 
and vivid subject in the minds of Tiberius 
Brown and several of the members of his 
class. Pinky Palmer, who really seemed 
to be the central figure in the episode, was 
the only one who was undisturbed. He 
was carefree and joyous and _ openly 
boasted of his achievement in coming out 
number one in the American history test. 
Bobby Benson was probably the most 
unhappy boy in the class. He constantly 
reproached himself for his carelessness in 
leaving his post after Tiberius Brown had 
left the room and he was filled with a 
vague sense of uneasiness over the remark- 
able facility with which Pinky had out- 
(62) 
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stripped all of the other members of the 
class. It did not seem natural; it was not 
in keeping with the careless and indifferent 
attitude with which the freckle-faced one 
was in the habit of approaching his studies. 

Bobby realized that he had grown very 
fond of Pinky Palmer and the mere thought 
that his chum might have yielded to the 
temptation of doing a dishonorable thing 
cut him to the quick. Yet, in spite of all 
his reasoning, the evidence appeared to be 
against the red-haired one. As a result of 
this, Bobby went about for a day or so in 
a half-dazed condition. The sprightliness 
and lightheartedness of his chum only 
seemed to deepen his distress. 

Finally, however, he resolved to shake 
off this feeling and to forget all about the 
mystery of the examination papers. He 
was fairly successful in carrying out his 
resolution for two reasons. One was that 
he believed in Pinky and could not will- 
ingly credit him with a dishonest act, and 
the other was that he was still boyish enough 
to cast serious subjects to the wmds. On 
the third day after Pinky had suceeeded in 
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achieving the unprecedented honor of an 
average of 99, Bobby met Bill Blunt. 

“You’re just the chap I’ve been look- 
ing for,” cried Blunt, eagerly. “I want to 
see you very much.” 

Bobby smiled. 

“T didn’t know I was so important. 
What’s on your mind?” 

“That American history test,” replied 
Blunt, nervously tugging at his collar. 

Bobby frowned. He thought that hate- 
ful affair had been forgotten. He disliked 
especially the thought of discussing it with 
anyone. 

“Oh,” he cried, with an impatient shrug 
of the shoulders, ‘‘that’s dead and buried. 
Let’s talk about something else.” 

A glint of anger appeared in Blunt’s 
small gray eyes. He doubled his hands in 
an agitated manner and stamped his foot 
on the ground. 

“Tt’s not dead and buried,” he insisted, 
“and I propose to talk about it.” 

Bobby squared his shoulders as though 
he were preparing for a physical contest. 
He pulled off his cap impulsively and ran 
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his thin fingers through his brown hair. 
He looked straight at the other boy through 
ais big brown eyes and exclaimed bellig- 
erently: 

“See here, Bill Blunt; what’s the matter 
with you, anyhow? Are you sore because 
you only got an average of 50 in that test?”’ 

“Tt don’t make any difference whether 
I’m sore or not,” was the angry retort. 
“Ym in favor of a square deal, and I pro- 
pose to have it, too.” 

“What’s the use of talking about it?” 
persisted Bobby. ‘Nothing you can do 
now will make your average any higher. 
If I were in your place I’d forget it.” 

“T don’t intend to forget it, and I come 
to you to say that it’s your duty to see 
Dr. Maury and tell him all you know 
about the affair.” 

“All I know! Why, what——” 

“Yes; all you know,” insisted Blunt. 
“T’m no dummy. I know you have 
information that Pinky Palmer was fool- 
ing around Brown’s desk while he was out 
of the room. You were the monitor and it 
was your duty to see that the things on 
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his desk were not disturbed. Palmer 
pinched those papers. That’s how he got 
that average. You know it wasn’t in him 
in a square test.” 

While Blunt was talking Bobby’s face 
was becoming white with rage. He had a 
hot temper, and he was doing his best to 
keep it under control, but as the other con- 
tinued to talk, his suppressed rage grew in 
intensity. There was a curious curling on 
the left side of his mouth. It was a half 
smile and a half sneer, and before Blunt 
realized what was coming, a long arm was 
thrust out and a set of lean fingers was 
clutching his throat. 

“That’s a le, Bill Blunt!” he eried, in a 
voice that trembled with indignation, ‘and 
you know it. He’s one of the brightest 
boys in the class, and he can get any 

wae"? he wants if he tries. He didn’t 
“steal the papers and you haven’t any proof 
that he did, and if I hear you say it again, 
Vl punch you till you’re black and blue.” 

The words came so fast that they tum- 
bled over one another, and while the 
enraged boy was talking he thrust out his 
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disengaged hand, and, elutching the other 
side of Blunt’s throat, shook him as a eat 
shakes a rat. 

Blunt’s face was a pasty color and there 
was a look of terror in his little eyes. He 
had never been handled in this manner 
before, and the worst of it was that Benson 
was in the mood, and seemed to have the 
power and strength, to carry out his threat. 
But it would not do to show the white 
feather altogether, so he tried to save him- 
self by an affectation of dignity. 

“Benson,” he cried, hoarsely, as Bobby 
slightly released his vise-like grip on his 
windpipe, ‘‘I—I see that you are crazy— 
mad. You don’t know what you’re doing. 
So—so, I’m going to let it go at that.” 

Bobby had taken his hands off Blunt’s 
throat entirely by this time and stood look- 
ing at him in a sort of speechless rage. 

“Do you take back what you said about 
Pinky?” he cried, shrilly. ‘‘Do you swal- 
low that lie about his being a thief?” 

‘Now, look here,” said Blunt, who was 
gradually recovering his self-possession and 
courage at the same time. ‘‘I did not say 
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he was a thief; at least, I didn’t mean to 
say that. What I said was that he was 
near Brown’s desk just before the papers 
disappeared.” 

“That’s a little different,’ admitted 
Bobby; “but still, I think if you were the 
right sort of a fellow you wouldn’t go 
around talking about that.” 

‘““That’s just it,’ chimed in the other, 
eagerly. ‘I don’t want to go around talk- 
ing about it. That’s why’ I came to you. 
You were in charge that day, and it’s 
your business to run this affair out. Ive 
got nothing against Pinky, and the best 
thing to do is to lay the whole business 
before Dr. Maury, and then, if everything 
is all right, Palmer can clear himself.” 

‘“‘Palmer’s cleared already,” hotly re- 
torted Benson, “and I’m not going to talk 
about it any more.” 

With that he wheeled around and 
marched away. Blunt stood still, a look 
of vindictiveness in his little gray eyes. 
He put his hands up to his neck and felt 
it tenderly. | 

“Say, Benson,” he called after the dis- 
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appearing boy, and with a sudden access of 
anger. ‘“You’ve left the marks of your 
fingers on my neck.” 

“Well, what of it?” asked Bobby. 

“Y’ll get even with you,” was the pas- 
sionate cry, “and I’ll make you answer for 
what you’ve done to me.” 

“All right,’’ was the cheerful response. 
“Tm ready to meet you at any place, or 
at any time you choose.” 

Bobby’s anger cooled down very rapidly, 
and when he was able to think clearly, he 
was amazed at his boldness in attacking 
Bill Blunt. Bill was a half head taller 
than he and had a sturdy frame. If 
Blunt had resented the assault, there was 
no telling what the result might have been. 
The very suddenness of the attack and the 
intensity of Bobby’s anger had frightened 
the other boy, and before he had recovered 
the whole thing was over. Bobby and Bill 
had been friendly in their earlier years, but 
never intimate. Blunt was some months 
his senior and Bobby, somehow or other, 
had lapsed into the habit of looking up 
to him. Now their respective positions 
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had been reversed. Bobby, unconsciously 
enough, had gained the mastery over his 
former friend. 

The thought of this did not give him any 
particular satisfaction. When he came to 
Bell Haven his first inquiry had naturally 
been for Blunt. In a vague sort of way he 
had expected that the older boy would be 
his adviser and protector. Another aspect 
of the case made him thoughtful. Blunt’s 
father and his own parent were acquainted 
and had at different times transacted busi- 
ness together. The elder Blunt was a 
capitalist. He was president of the 
National Bank in his home town and was 
connected with the street railway company. 
The news of the clash between the boys 
might reach the parents, and Bobby felt 
in a dim sort of way that his own father 
might not be pleased with the part he had 
played in the affair. Besides, Blunt’s 
threat to get even with him was just a 
trifle disturbing. 

Just at this point in his meditations 
the shout of many voices from the athletic 
field reminded him that the annual try-out 
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for the football squad was taking place. 
He sauntered over in the direction of the 
noise and discovered that Pinky Palmer 
and Mike Murray, the trainer and the head 
coach of the school, were testing the boys. 
Palmer was in the field kicking the ball, 
while Murray sat on a bench and carefully 
watched the plays. The first move was 
for the purpose of testing the running 
ability of the prospective players. Two 
boys stood on either side of Pinky and the 
moment he touched the ball they ran 
down the field, usually concluding by 
tumbling over the pigskin. The sport was 
exciting and caused much merriment. Quite 
a number of spectators stood on the side 
lines and made more or less intelligent 
comment on the plays and players. One 
of these was Adam, the janitor and man of 
all work about the Academy. He turned 
to Bobby,-who had just approached, and 
sald: 

“That fellow Pinky is going to make a 
bully football player. He puts his heart 
and soul into the game. Every red hair 
en his head and every freckle in his face 
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is alive, an’ a boy like that’s sure to make 
a hit.” 

Bobby nodded his assent. 

“You’re right,”’ he said; ‘‘he’s got the 
ginger, and that’s the thing that’s needed 
in any game.” 

““When do they play their first game?” 
asked the old man. 

“On the fifteenth of October they meet 
the Kingsbury team, and you can bet just 
your best pair of boots that that’s going to 
be the greatest day in the year.” 

The old man stroked his beard reflectively 
and placing his big hand on the boy’s 
shoulder, said kindly: 

“Bobby, every day is the greatest day 
in the year. You will realize this as you 
grow older. There’s one thing we all have, 
whether we’re rich or poor, and that is 
time. It all depends on the way we use 
it. If you put energy and intelligence in 
it, you’re sure to be a success, whether it’s 
in football or business.” 

Bobby could not help smiling at his 
homely philosophy. 

“T guess you’re right,” he admitted, 
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“‘and from the way some of those boys are 
playing, they’re not likely to make a success 
in sports or anything else.” 

“Right you be,”’ chirped the venerable 
janitor, pleased at finding one who agreed 
so readily with his words of wisdom. 
“T’ve seen hundreds of ’em come and go, 
and they’re any number of ’em that jest 
naturally waste their time. It’s not always 
the lack of energy; often it’s want of com- 
mon sense. They don’t seem to know 
how to think. Some of ’em plug and plug 
and never get nowhere. It’s like a dog 
chasin’ its tail: the faster the tail goes the 
less chance there is o’ catchin’ it.” 

Bobby was much amused at the humor 
of this illustration, and he tried to draw 
the old man out a little further. 

“What about the boys that don’t study 
their lessons and can’t be depended on for 
sports, either?” 

“Them fellows is hopeless,” cried Adam, 
with an unusual lapse from the rules of 
grammar. ‘‘They’re like empty bags; 
someone has to be holdin’ ’em up all the 
time. You know it was old Ben Franklin 
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that said it was hard for an empty bag te 
stand upright.” 

Just at this point in the conversation a 
messenger arrived and told Bobby that 
Dr. Maury wished to see him in the library 
at once. The boy responded immediately, 
and when he entered the room found the 
president pacing up and down with a 
serious look on his face. He wondered 
what was in the wind. Dr. Maury motioned 
him to a seat, but remained standing 
himself. 

‘“‘Benson,” he said, finally, “I’ve sent for 
you with some reluctance and now that 
you are here, I want you to answer my 
questions frankly.” 

“Yes, sir,’ responded Bobby, his curios- 
ity growing stronger with each moment. 

“T believe,” continued the doctor, “that 
you were acting as monitor in Professor 
Brown’s room on the day the American 
history papers disappeared so myste- 
riously?”’ 

“That is correct, sir,” acknowledged 
Bobby, a light pamine to dawn upon his 
mind. 
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“Well,” proceeded the president, speak- 
ing very slowly and selecting his words 
carefully, “I have just been informed that 
you possess some information which, if 
given to me, might lead to the detection of 
the person who—who—was careless enough 
to remove those papers from where they 
belonged.” 

“Who told you that?” cried Bobby, 
hotly, and forgetting for the moment the 
person he was addressing. ‘I would 
like——”’ 

Dr. Maury held up a restraining hand. 

“Not so fast, young man; not quite so 
fast. The identity of the person who gave 
me the information is my affair and not 
yours. What I want to know is whether 
it is true or not.” 

“Tt isn’t true,” exclaimed the boy. “At 
least, not ui 

“Benson,” interrupted the president, 
“you mustn’t get off the track. I want to 
know whether you haven’t learned that one 
of the boys was near Professor Brown’s 
desk while he was out of the room that 
day.” ; 
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“Yes,” admitted Bobby, “that is quite 
true.” 

“Ah! exclaimed the inquisitor, with a. 
self-satisfied smile. ‘Now kindly give me 
the name of the boy.” 

“T can’t do that,” said Benson, “and I 
hope you won’t ask me.” 

“T command you,” said the president, 
sternly. 

Bobby straightened up. He closed his 
hand and threw out his chin in an attitude 
of defiance. 

“T refuse!” he exclaimed. 

Strangely enough, this did not disturb 
the doctor, who had the reputation of 
being a stern disciplinarian. When he 
spoke again it was in a somewhat milder 
tone. 

Why won’t you tell me, Benson?” 

“Because I’m certain that the boy who 
was near the desk never touched the papers; 
but, if I give you his name, it would be like 
convicting him without any proof.’ 

Dr. Maury was silent for some mo- 
ments. 

He gazed steadily into Bobby’s big 
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brown eyes, and what he saw there satisfied 
him. 

“Benson,” he said, “would you care to 
give me the name of the person who 
furnished you with the information?” 

Bobby thought of old Adam and the 
story he had told him about Pinky Palmer; 
and he also remembered that the janitor 
had given it to him under the seal of 
confidence. Even without that promise 
his course was perfectly clear to him. 

“Doctor,” he replied in a faltering voice, 
“T’m not in a position to tell you that 
either. It was given to me in confidence.” 

If the boy expected to be put through 
@ severe cross-examination, he was very 
much mistaken. Dr. Maury put one hand 
on his shoulder and extending the other, 
said in a cordial tone: 

“Tt’s all right, my son. If you don’t 
care to talk, I will not insist—more than 
that, I’m going to forget all about it.” 

As Bobby reached the door on his way 
out, some impulse caused him to pause on 
the threshold. 

“Doctor,” he said, in a pleading tone, 
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“couldn’t you let me know who told you I 
had any information?” 

The president smiled grimly and shook 
his head. 

“‘No, Benson,” he replied, his smile 
growing broader. “This was like yours— 
a confidential communication.” 
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CHAPTER V 


A CLASSROOM SURPRISE 


TD eeza tte was one of the free days 


at Bell Haven, and on its recurrence 

each week Bobby and Pinky usually 
made an excursion to some point beyond 
the Academy grounds. On this particular 
occasion Burlingham was the objective 
point. It was not far from Bell Haven, 
and as the walking was fine they both 
thoroughly enjoyed the trip. 

“Bobby,” said Pinky, as they trudged 
along the hard road, ‘“‘how would you like 
us to try you out for the football team?” 

Benson shook his head vigorously. 

“‘T wouldn’t like it at all.”’ 

“Why?” came the surprised query. 

Bobby hesitated for a few minutes, as 
if he were considering what he should say. 

“Pinky,” he began, finally, ‘I’ve got 
my heart and soul set on the Bell Haven 
baseball nine.” 
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Palmer burst into a hearty laugh. 

“Why, you old fossil!” he cried, ‘the 
ball team at the Academy is a joke. They 
came out last in the Academic baseball 
league— they were a bad eighth, and they’ve 
been hugging that position for three or four 
years. You can’t get anybody in this 
neck of the woods to consider the Bell 
Haven nine seriously.” 

“That’s exactly why I want to take hold 
of it!’ exclaimed Bobby, with the aggressive 
manner which he assumed when he was very 
much in earnest. 

“You don’t mean it?” was the incredu- 
lous query. 

“T certainly do mean it. Anybody can 
manage a winning baseball team, but it 
takes some nerve to cast your fortune with 
a tail-ender. I’ve been looking over the 
boys and I believe that with the proper 
kind of training we can give the Burlingham 
team and all of the others a run for their 
money. [haven’tmentioned it toanyone but 
you so far, because I didn’t think the time 
wasripe. Besidesthat, I’d have tobethecap- 
tain, with full control and full power to act.” 
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Pinky indulged in a hearty laugh. 

“You won’t have any trouble about 
that. I don’t believe you could get any 
other boy in the school to act as captain 
of the team if you paid him for it, but if 
you have any doubt about it, have yourself 
elected president of the class and then you 
can run things pretty nearly as you like.” 

“Do you think I could be elected presi- 
dent of the class?”’ asked Bobby, a little 
anxiously. 

‘“‘Tt’s a cinch,” said the auibuen chased 
one, spreading out the palms of his hands 
to emphasize the declaration. ‘Just leave 
it to me, my boy, and you'll be wearing a 
crown before forty-eight hours more have 
passed over that noble brow of yours.” 

By this time they had reached Burling- 
ham, which was only a few miles from Bell 
Haven. The boys found much to interest 
them in this quaint old city, which was first 
settled on 1667. They walked along its 
wide, straight, level streets, which were 
well shaded with trees, giving it an air of 
tranquillity which seemed out of keeping 
with the bustling twentieth century: There 
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were many old colonial dwellings with their 
red-bricked fronts and marble steps and 
hooded doorways. Among other places 
which they gazed upon with curiosity was 
the house in which James Fenimore Cooper, 
the American novelist, had once lived and 
worked. 

But Pinky evidently had something more 
in view than a mere visit to the quaint 
town. He stopped at a cigar store, and 
much to Bobby’s surprise asked him to 
remain outside while he entered to interview 
the proprietor. 

‘““What were you doing in there?” asked 
Benson when his friend emerged from the 
shop. 

“Oh, just a little matter of private 
business,” retorted Pinky, in his usual light 
and airy manner. 

Whatever the character of the business 
might have been, it was evidently not 
settled to Palmer’s satisfaction. At any 
rate, he scratched his red hair with an air 
of perplexity and continued walking alony — 
the street. Presently, he consulted an 
address which was penciled on a ecard. 
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The search for this led the two boys to a 
tumble-down house in the Italian quarter. 
Pinky hammered on the door with his 
knuckles and in response a woman appeared 
with a red bandanna handkerchief wrapped 
around her head. 

“Ts Signor Gratzianna. at home?’ in- 
quired Palmer, with a bow and a flourish 
of his cap. 

The woman shrugged her shoulders and 
threw her arms in the air to signify her 
total ignorance of the whereabouts of the 
distinguished person in question. 

“Me no know,” she cried. “He go 
away this morning and he no come back till 
night.” 

Pinky was disappointed, but had to be 
content with this information. The boys 

‘ started to walk back in the direction from 
which they had come. They had not gone 
far when they noticed a little man on the 
other side of the street. 

He had on a much-worn fur cap and a 
brown corduroy suit. The moment he saw 
him Pinky turned to his friend, exclaim- 
ing: 
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“T believe that’s my man. Just wait 
here until I go and talk to him.” 

Much mystified, Bobby stood still while 
Pinky crossed the street and was soon 
engaged in a conversation with the Italian. 
They talked for quite a while. Pinky 
appeared to be very much in earnest, while 
the man in the velvet suit gesticulated 
freely with his hands. Finally they seemed 
to come to an agreement, and Bobby saw 
his friend hand the man a greenback. 
They separated with a handshake and 
Pinky rejoined his friend. 

“What was it all about?” asked 
Bobby. 

Pinky laughed softly and threw his arms 
around his friend’s neck in an affectionate 
manner. 

“T ean’t tell you now,” he said, ‘‘but 
you'll know all that is necessary at the 
proper time.” 

‘Benson was disgruntled. He had his 
full share of human curiosity, and he did 
not like to be treated as if he were a person 
of no importance. 

“‘T don’t see any occasion for all of this 
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mystery,” he cried with some feeling. 
“Tf you wanted to keep me in the dark I 
don’t know why you insisted on bringing 
me with you.” 

“T brought you with me because I 
wanted company,” was the frank retort; 
“and I’m not taking you into my con- 
fidence at this moment because it doesn’t 
suit me to do it. Now, you old grouch, 
put that in your pipe and smoke it.” 

Bobby was not satisfied by any means, 
but he could not remain angry very long 
with such a cheerful, good-hearted person as. 
Pinky Palmer, and in a few moments they 
were chatting and laughing as though there 
had been no danger of a rift in the lute of 
friendship. 

On the following morning Pinky was a 
very busy person. He appeared to have a 
confidential communication to give to every 
boy in his class. He waylaid each of the 
pupils in the playground and whispered 
something in each ear that had the effect 
of producing loud and hilarious merriment. 
Bobby met the red-haired one just before 
he entered the room: 
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“Well,” he said inquiringly, “have you 
got anything to say to me?” 

“Only this,’ grinned the other. ‘‘Do 
not be surprised at anything that may 
happen. And above all don’t be frightened. 
You’re perfectly safe.”’ 

Benson wondered whether his chum was 
losing his senses. 

“Of course I won’t be afraid,” he re- 
torted, as he entered the classroom; “but 
what’s the matter with you, anyhow? You 
sound as though you were talking in your 
sleep.” 

Pinky’s grin became a little broader, 
but he made no reply. There was nothing 
unusual about the room or its occupants. 
Tiberius Brown was seated in his chair 
on the platform, and he proceeded about 
the day’s work in a business-like manner. 
For a wonder he did not have to search 
for his spectacles once. By a curious 
chain of circumstances they seemed to be 
in the right place at the right time. He 
was in good spirits too and talked to the 
boys in a bright and spirited manner. 
They were beginning to realize that he 
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was a very proficient teacher. But he 
had his little ways and his whims, and 
these things, of course, made him the target 
for the mischievous boys of the class. 
School had not been in session more than 
ten minutes when Bobby was roused from 
his work by a titter that seemed to run 
all round the room. He looked up and 
found that John Forbes was the cause of 
the excitement. The Sleeping Beauty, 
for the time being at least, was very wide 
awake. He had pulled up the legs of his 
trousers and was displaying the most gor- 
geous pair of socks that any of the boys 
had ever gazed upon. In comparison they 
would have made the colors of the rainbow 
look pale and ineffective. He was enjoying 
the sensation he had created, and lay 
back with a sense of self-satisfied pride. - 
Tiberius Brown, carefully reading the pages 
of a text-book, was unconscious of what 
was going on under his very nose. A 
group of boys in the vicinity of the Sleeping 
Beauty were holding a mock argument 
concerning the color of the wonderful socks. 
‘““They’re pale pink,’’ asserted Bill Blunt, 
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with the air of one who knew what he was 
talking about. 

“You’re mistaken,” hoarsely whispered 
another pupil; “‘they are what you call the 
maiden blush.” 

“You're all wrong,” chimed in Pinky 
Palmer in his positive manner. ‘‘I’d know 
that color in the dark. It’s elephant’s 
breath!” 

The giggle which followed this assertion 
had not died out when the class was 
attracted by a loud scratching on the panels 
of the door. Every eye was turned in that 
direction, but no one moved. There was 
silence for a few moments and then the 
scratching was renewed with more vehe- 
mence than before. It was so loud and so 
insistent that it finally attracted the atten- 
tion of the teacher. He looked up sternly. 

“What boy is making that unpleasant 
sound?”’ he asked. 

Perfect silence reigned in the class- 
room. The next instant the scratching 
noise was repeated. This time Tiberius 
Brown was angry. . 

“Tf the boy who is making that nasty 
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sound does not stop it at once he will be 
severely punished.” 

At this stage in the proceedings the hand 
of the Sleeping Beauty was raised in the air. 

“Teacher!” he called. ‘‘Teacher!”’ 

“Well!” exclaimed Mr. Brown with some 
impatience in his voice, ‘‘what is it you 
want, Forbes?” 

“Teacher, that noise is not in this room. 
It’s on the outside of the door. I can hear 
it from where I am sitting.” 

At this point the queer noise was repeated 
and the professor, who was listening, 
realized that it came from the outside. 

“‘Forbes!’? commanded the teacher, ‘ 
and see who is there.”’ 

The Sleeping Beauty arose with more 
alacrity than one would expect from a boy 
who bore such a nickname, and made his 
way to the door. Before opening it, how- 
ever, he pretended to look out of the win- 
dow. 

“Oh, Teacher!”’ he exclaimed, ‘I think 
it’s a lady to see you.”’ 

“Bless me!” cried Tiberius Brown, but- 
toning up his coat and smoothing down 
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the few hairs on his bald head, ‘“‘what in 
the world can a lady want to see me about?” 

‘Shall I open the door?” asked Forbes. 

“Certainly,” was the brisk response. 
“Don’t you know better than to keep a 
lady waiting?” 

The Sleeping Beauty leaned over and 
turned the knob of the door, and the next 
moment a big, brown, dirty-looking bear 
entered the room on all fours. There was 
a leather collar around his neck and fastened 
to this was a brass chain which trailed 
along the floor after the ugly brute. His 
entrance was the signal for general con- 
fusion. The boys jumped on their seats 
and shrieked and shouted, while some of the 
more timid ones ran for places of safety. 
Pinky Palmer, standing on top of his desk, 
directed operations with the air of a ring- 
master. 

““Now, boys!”’ he cried, ‘‘open a passage- 
way and give the old fellow a chance to 
show what he can do.” 

Tiberius Brown, who had been watching 
the proceedings in an absent-minded sort 
of way, now realized that something unusual 
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was going on. He adjusted his spectacles 
at the proper angle and glanced intently 
at the bear, which was slowly making its 
way toward his desk. He arose nervously 
and cried: 

“Who let that animal into this room?” 

“T did, Teacher,’”’ promptly replied the 
Sleeping Beauty; ‘‘but you told me to 
do it.” 

“Well, put him out! Put him out!” 
shrilly ordered the teacher. 

No one attempted to execute this order. 
Indeed, most of the boys were standing 
on chairs and desks, cheering and applaud- 
ing as though they were at a circus. The 
bear, aroused at this racket, began to growl, 
and its roars were so loud that they drowned 
out the voices of the youngsters. In the 
meantime the long-haired thing was get- 
ting closer and closer to Tiberius Brown 
and his trepidation was increasing in pro- 
portion. Suddenly the beast made a 
lunge forward and his big cold nose was 
pressed against the hand of the professor. 

He gave a cry of terror and jumped on 
a chair. The bear must have imagined 
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that he was doing this for his amusement, 
for he followed him and rubbed his massive 
head against the teacher’s legs. Far from 
reciprocating this sign of friendship, Tibe- 
rius Brown climbed on his desk, looking 
very pale and frightened. But that did 
not deter Bruin in the least. He ap- 
proached still nearer, and at the last move 
he caused the scared professor to make a 
flying leap and land on the broad, high 
window-sill back of his desk. There he 
stood, trembling like a leaf while the in- 
truder lunged around the room, sniffing’ 
and smelling as he went. 

It was Pinky Palmer who finally assumed 
charge of affairs. He jumped from his 
perch and going to a corner of the room, 
grabbed a long pole that was used in opening 
and closing the windows. Armed with this 
weapon he approached the bear and gave 
it a lunge in the side. The animal gave a 
prolonged howl followed by loud growls. 

“Do be careful, Palmer,” cautioned the 
professor from his perch on the window- 
sill. ‘Don’t arouse him any more than is 
necessary.”’ 
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“Oh, it’s all right, Mr. Brown,” was the 
cool response. ‘‘You’re safe. I'll see that 
he doesn’t do you any harm.”’ 

But at this point in the proceedings the 
bear assumed the aggressive again and 
started after Palmer. Pinky might not 
have been afraid, but he surely thought 
discretion was the better part of valor. 
He eluded the onslaught by lightly jump- 
ing over a desk. Then he called out with 
the voice of a born commander: 

“Forbes, open that door and give the 
brute a chance to get out.” 

The Sleeping Beauty did as he was 
directed and the moment the bear saw the 
way to liberty he ambled out as uncon- 
cernedly as he had entered. Most of the 
boys followed him. Bobby hurried over to 
the window and he noticed a man standing 
near the edge of the grounds seize the end 
of the chain and lead the bear away. 

The man who did this wore a frayed 
cap and a corduroy suit. Bobby did not 
have to look twice to recognize him. 

It was Signor Gratzianna. 


CHAPTER VI 
PINKY PALMER’S CONFESSION 


T was a long while before quiet was 
finally restored in the classroom. Even 
then it was impossible to go on with the 

work of the day. Tiberius Brown was 
plainly suffering from the effects of the 
unexpected encounter with the bear. He 
tried to be self-possessed and dignified, 
but the effort was by no means a complete 
success. He sat at his desk and made a 
pretense of correcting some examination 
papers, but his hands shook and the task 
had to be abandoned. 

The boys on their part were equally 
unfitted for any serious work. They 
laughed, chatted, and did everything except 
the duties they were supposed to perform. 
The Sleeping Beauty was the hero of the 
hour. He had opened the door, led the 
bear around the room, and taken the ini- 
tiative in all of the grotesque proceedings. 
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Pinky Palmer, having conceived and suc- 
cessfully carried out the sensational per- 
formance, now seemed to be resting on his 
laurels. Indeed, looking at his demure 
countenance and seeing his eyes riveted 
on the school book that lay open on his 
desk, one would never for a moment imagine 
that he was connected in any way with the 
scandalous breach of discipline. 

The room itself presented mute but 
impressive evidence of the havoc that had 
been wrought. One of the desks, sagging 
under the awful weight of the Sleeping 
Beauty, had broken down altogether. Two 
or three chairs had their usefulness per- 
manently impaired. A pane of glass was 
broken, inkstands overturned and papers 
scattered over the floor in a profusion that 
made them resemble the dead leaves that 
fall in the autumn. It was generally 
realized by this time that the intruder was 
a trained bear and it was hard to understand 
how such an animal—supposed to be harm- 
less—could do so much damage. If it 
had been a bull in a china shop, the destruc- 
tion could scarcely have been any greater. 
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Bobby Benson was filled with conflicting 
thoughts. He had enjoyed the sport as 
much as any boy in the room, but he won- 
dered if it was not carrying the fun a little 
too far. He knew that Pinky Palmer was 
back of it all. He understood now the 
object of the visit to Burlingham and the 
mysterious interview with the quaintly 
dressed Italian. It was all very fine, he 
thought, but what would the harvest be? 
The school session had been interrupted, 
property destroyed, the teacher terrified 
and discipline turned into a farce. At this 
point in his meditations Tiberius Brown 
arose and declared the session ended for the 
day. As the boys trooped into the grounds, 
Palmer grabbed Benson by the arm. 

“Hello, Bobby,” he shouted. ‘‘Wasn’t 
that the best show you ever remember?”’ 

““Yes,’”’ assented the other, with a smile 
that was forced by the recollection of what 
had taken place. ‘‘My only fear is that it 
was a little too good.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Nothing,” was the dry response, “except 
that somebody is going to get into trouble. 
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You know the old saying is that if you dance 
you’ve got to pay the piper.”’ 

“You needn’t fret,’ was the quick retort. 
“You won’t get into any trouble. I’ve 
looked after that part of it. That’s why 
I didn’t let you into the secret yesterday.”’ 

“See here, Pinky,” exclaimed Bobby, 
“vou needn’t talk to me in that style. 
I wasn’t thinking of myself.” 

“Oh, well,’ said the red-haired one, 
partly mollified. ‘‘It’s all right, only you 
needn’t go around with a face as solemn 
as a deacon’s and trying to lecture me.” 

““T wasn’t lecturing at all,’ persisted 
Benson. ‘I was just thinking of what might 
happen.” 

“Well, don’t think,” said Pinky, with 
the irritable manner so often assumed by 
persons who know that they are in the 
wrong, but who are unwilling to acknowl- 
edge the fact. 

Bobby’s fears were realized sooner than 
anyone expected. Even while he was 
talking with Palmer, Dr. Maury had started 
an investigation into the occurrence in the 
classroom. The boys were being summoned 
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one by one, and at that moment John 
Forbes was being put through what his 
chums called the “third degree.”” He was 
detained in the president’s room longer 
than any of the others. Groups of the boys 
gathered outside of the building and specu- 
lated on the cause of the delay. 

“‘T wonder who the next witness will be,” 
queried Bill Blunt of one of his classmates. 

“We're all in for it. JI hear that the 
doctor is going to examine every boy that 
was in the room, and that he has a sten- 
ographer taking down shorthand notes of 
all the testimony.” 

Just when the tension was becoming 
almost unendurable, the door of the presi- 
dent’s room opened and Forbes came 
walking out very slowly. The Sleeping 
Beauty belied his nickname, on this occasion 
at least. He was very wide awake. His 
eyes were sparkling and there was an un- 
usual flush on each cheek. He was very 
grave, but there was a defiant swing in his 
walk as he walked toward the dormitory. 
In an instant he was surrounded by a 
group of excited youngsters. 
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“What did he say? What did he say?” 
one after another exclaimed. 

Forbes made a sweeping gesture with his 
right arm and a shadow of a smile played 


- around the corners of his mouth. 


‘‘Fellers,” he replied, ‘“‘I’d hate to repeat 
all of the things he said to me, but he made 
me feel like thirty cents, all right. Gee! 
but when he got through I felt as if I’d 
committed larceny, kidnaping, burglary, 
highway robbery and murder!” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“‘T told him all that happened in the 
room.” 

Bill Blunt had edged his way into the 
group at this juncture. He turned to 
Forbes and said with a trace of irritation 
in his voice: 

““You know who brought the bear here, 
don’t you?”’ 

“Sure,” grinned the Sleeping Beauty. 
“Tt was his daddy, that little Italian.” 

“Oh!” eried Blunt, impatiently, “I don’t 
mean that. I mean the boy that put up 
the job.” 

Forbes grinned again. 
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‘“‘Well,” he said, “I think I could make a 
pretty good guess at it.” 

‘“‘Did you tell the president?”’ 

“Certainly not,’’ was the indignant re- 
joinder. ‘You don’t suppose that Id 
squeal on another boy, do you?” 

““What happened then?” 

“Nothing,” was the airy reply, ‘‘except 
that I was expelled.” : 

A dead silence fell over the crowd. The 
word was the most awful in the vocabulary 
of boyhood. It startled everyone of them 
and at the same time raised the Sleeping 
Beauty to a position of importance he had 
never occupied in the school. Forbes was 
conscious of the effect he had produced 
and it somehow tickled his vanity. Down 
in his heart he knew that expulsion was 
a disgrace, but the notion of making a 
sacrifice of himself for the benefit of his 
schoolmate appealed to him very strongly. 
Presently the silence was broken by the 
voice of one of the boys, who cried out in 
a shrill tone: 

“You don’t mean it; you’re joshin’ us.” 

‘No, ’'m not,” was the earnest rejoinder. 
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“Tt’s just as true as you're standing 
there.” 

With that parting shot the Sleeping 
Beauty started for the dormitory, marching 
into the long hallway with his head erect 
and the air of a martyr who proposes to go: 
to his doom with a smile on his lips. <A 
little later a rumor went the rounds that. 
Forbes was packing prior to his departure. 
One report quickly breeds another under 
such circumstances, and it was not many 
minutes before the gossips had his railroad 
ticket purchased. The climax came with 
the report that a telegram from home had 
disinherited him as the sole heir of a loving 
father. It was at this stage of the affair 
that Pinky Palmer first learned of the result. 


of the Sleeping Beauty’s interview with the 


president of the Bell Haven Academy. 
He looked serious enough about it, but when 
he was told of how Forbes was to be cut 
off by his father without a dollar, he burst 
into a hearty laugh. 

‘“That’s immense,” he cried. ‘The 
only trouble is that it isn’t true. John 
Forbes is sent here by his guardian, and he 
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has an income that can’t be taken away 
from him by anybody.” 

Bill Blunt, who overheard this remark, 
turned away with a sneer on his lips. 

‘So, that being the case,” he chimed in, 
“vou’re going to let him be the goat, 
instead of paying for your own monkey- 
shines.” 

The crimson color crept over Pinky’s 
freckled face and he doubled up his right 
hand with sudden vigor. Second thought 
prevailed, however, and he let his hand fall 
limply to his side. 

“You'll see who’s the goat,” he cried, 
with quiet intensity, ‘if you’ll just shut up 
and keep your tongue between your teeth 
for a few minutes.” 

Pinky glanced around at the circle of 
faces until his eyes rested upon Bobby 
Benson. He beckoned to him familiarly. 

“Bobby,” he said, with an uneasy laugh, 
“T need a little moral support. Come with 
me.” 

Wonderingly Benson followed his friend. 
Pinky made a bee-line for the president’s 
office. When he reached the top step and 
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put his hand on the door-knob, he felt a 
sudden desire to turn away, but he resisted 
it, and the next moment found himself in 
the hallway leading to Dr. Maury’s room. 
The president was seated at his desk, 
writing. Pinky tapped at the panel of the 
open door. 

Dr. Maury looked up impatiently, and 
when he saw the boys exclaimed: 

“Don’t bother me now; I’m busy.” 

For the second time Pinky felt the desire 
to retreat. He reviewed the situation 
mentally and assured himself that he had 
performed his duty in attempting to see the 
president and tell him the truth about the 
bear in the classroom. If he refused to 
listen, that was his fault. He glanced at 
Bobby’s face and the frankness that shone 
from his friend’s big brown eyes decided 
his course. 

““Doctor,” he said, in a voice that was not 
quite steady, ‘‘I want to tell you how that 
bear came to get into Mr. Brown’s room.”’ 

The president laid down his pen with a 
gesture of annoyance. He looked at the 
boys sharply and exclaimed: 
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“T’ve made a complete investigation of 
that disgraceful affair and don’t want to 
hear anything more about it. The incident 
is closed as far as I’m concerned. I 4 

“But,” interrupted Pinky, moistening 
his feverish lips with the tip of his tongue, 
‘“‘ Forbes a 

‘Forbes has practically confessed,” inter- 
jected the head of the school, “‘and if you 
boys came here to plead for him, you’re 
only wasting your time.” 

Pinky had gone so far now that he had 
no intention of stopping until the whole 
thing was made known to the president. 
He felt that directness was the quickest 
method, so he blurted out: 

‘Forbes didn’t do it!” 

Dr. Maury seemed taken aback by this 
declaration. He stepped nearer to the 
boys and cried angrily: 

“Tf he didn’t, who did it?” 

“T did,’ retorted Pinky, without an 
instant’s hesitation. “I am _ responsible 
for the whole business.” 

The president was amazed at this an- 
nouncement. He seemed to have lost his 
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power of speech.. He walked back to 
his chair, sat down, rubbed his chin with 
his hand and gazed intently at the self- 
confessed mischief-maker. Pinky had sud- 
denly lost all of his sprightliness. It had 
taken every bit of his courage to publicly 
admit his fault, and now he felt as weak 
and helpless as though he had been squeezed 
through a clothes-wringer. Bobby put his 
arm around his friend’s shoulder and whis- 
pered in his ear: 

“Brace up, old man. He'll give you 
eredit for telling the truth.” 

For a long while President Maury re- 
mained quiet. Presently he spoke in a 
low, deliberate tone. 

‘Do you realize just what you have done, 
Palmer?” he asked. 

“T do,” admitted the culprit, in a half 
whisper. 

‘Have you any defense to make?” 

‘“None whatever,” replied Pinky, who 
seemed desirous of making his confession 
and repentance complete. 

There was another long and painful 
silence. When Dr. Maury spoke, it was in 
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the tone of a judge imposing sentence on a 
prisoner at the bar. 

_ “In view of what you say,” he announced, 
“Forbes will be immediately reinstated. 
As for you—you are expelled from the Bell 
Haven Academy!” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF TIBERIUS 


HE news of Pinky Palmer’s expulsion 
spread rapidly about the Academy 
grounds. Ten minutes after sen- 

tence had been passed on the freckled-faced 
one, the fact was known to every boy in 
the school. The effect was depressing. 
The regret was universal. There was 
scarcely a youngster in any of the rooms who 
had not at one time or another felt the lash 
of Pinky’s sharp tongue, and many of them 
had been worsted in physical encounters 
with the “white, man’s hope,” as he was 
jocularly called, but in spite of all this he 
was liked by nearly every boy in the 
Academy. — 

They were glad to hear that the Sleeping 
Beauty had been exonerated and reinstated, 
but the dismissal of Pinky seemed twice as 
serious to them as the expulsion of Forbes. 
A group of beys stood in the recreation hall 
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and discussed ways and means of saving 
the red-haired one. Various plans were 
suggested, but each one in turn was aban- 
doned as being impracticable or impossible 
to accomplish. It was the Sleeping Beauty 
who presented the most convincing argu- 
ment in favor of Pinky’s retention at Bell 
Haven. ‘ 

“Say, fellows,”’ he exclaimed, his cheeks 
puffed out and his eyes glowing with anima- 
tion. “Did any of you stop to think that 
the football team would go to pieces if we 
lost Pinky?” 

“Oh, I guess we’ll survive his loss if he 
must go,’ said Bill Blunt, who had been 
listening to the conversation. ‘“‘He’s not 
the only fellow who knows how 2) manage 
a football team.” 

“Maybe not,” persisted Forbes with the 
ardor of a loyal nature, ‘but there’s very 
few can get results like Pinky. He’s there 
with the ‘pep’ all the time.” 

Blunt laughed unpleasantly. 

“T know why you’re talking in that. 
style,” he sneered. “It’s because he picked 
you out for fullback.” 
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“That’s not fair,’’ protested Forbes with 
flushed cheeks. ‘I’m talking for Pinky 
because I ltke him and so do all the other 
fellows except the grouches like yourself.” 

But Blunt was not in the humor to be 
talked down in this fashion. He continued 
the argument, but was clever enough to 
shift it on to less personal grounds. 

“T haven’t the slightest feeling against 
Palmer,” he msisted, ‘but it’s foolish to 
say that he’s’ indispensable. There isn’t 
one of us that couldn’t be spared in a pinch. 
Besides, you seem. to forget that we have a 
professional trainer in the Academy. Mike 
Murray is one of the best in the business 
and J’ll bet he can make rings all around 
Pinky Palmer or any other boy in the 
school.” 

Forbes had been listening to his class- 
mate very intently, and now leaned for- 
ward in a challenging manner and said: 

“Tl bet I can tell why you're talking 
in that style.” 

“Why?” was the unsuspecting query. 

“Because Pinky hasn’t picked you out 
for the team.” 
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A roar of laughter greeted this sally and 
ended the discussion. 

In the meantime Pinky Palmer and 
Bobby Benson were in the latter’s room 
indulging in a heart-to-heart talk. Pinky 
for a wonder was very serious. He did 
not want to be expelled. He realized also 
that he had been guilty of a serious offense 
and he knew Dr. Maury well enough to feel 
assured of his firmness and severity. 

“When did he say you had to go?” 
Bobby was asking. 

“He gave me a week’s grace,” was the 
sober response; “‘but I don’t see what good 
that’s going to do me. I might as well 
write home and acknowledge the eorn as 
te wait four or five days.” 

“Will he notify your father?” asked 
Bobby anxiously. 

“No,” was the reply. ‘I’m to take the 
letter home with me. In the meantime 
I’m to go ahead with my studies as if 
nothing had happened.” 

Bobby clapped his hands with glee. 
He jumped up and began to pace the floor. 

“What’s the matter?” queried Pinky 
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with a return of his old-time humor. 
““Goin’ to have a fit?”’ 

“No, but I’m going to do some tall 
thinking. These seven days’ grace that 
you’ve been given may save your life.” 

Pinky shook his head. 

“ Nothing doing,” he murmured. ‘ Noth- 
_ing but a miracle will hold me im Bell 
Haven.” 

Bobby paused in his walk up and down 
the room and laid his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. 

“Tf that’s the case, old man,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘it’s going to happen. I have a 
feeling that the age of miracles has not 
passed—at least, as far as you’re con- 
cerned.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of the Sleeping Beauty, who 
brought the information that every boy 
in the class had signed a petition addressed 
to the president asking him to reconsider 
the expulsion of Palmer. He said that every 
boy in the room had done so cheerfully 
with the exception of Bill Blunt, but he 
had finally joined with the others after 
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a committee of three had threatened to 
thrash the life out of him if he refused. 

There was a suspicion of moisture in 
Pinky’s eyes. He very carefully wiped 
this away and then said in a tone of mingled 
_ satisfaction and regret: 

“Tt was bully of the boys to do that. 
Tl not forget them, you can bet; but 
just the same it’s not going to do any good. 
Dr. Maury knows his business and he’s 
not going to let the boys run the school. 
He’s going to perform that job himself.” 

The daily routine of the school went on 
the same as before, but there was an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty and anxiety that 
seemed to affect boys and teachers alike. 
Tiberius Brown never once referred to 
the incident of the bear in the classroom. 
It was rumored that he had filed a formal 
complaint with the president, but it did 
not take long to learn that there was no 
truth in this story. As a matter of fact, 
he had not discussed it in any way with 
Dr. Maury. The president had learned 
the facts without consulting his assistant. 
Moreover, Tiberius Brown acted as though 
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nothing out of the way had happened. 
He was courteous and painstaking with 
each of his pupils, and the only ripples of 
excitement in the schoolroom came on 
those frequent occasions when he lost or 
mislaid his steel-rimmed spectacles. It 
was on the third day after the tragic 
affair of the bear that Bobby Benson met 
the teacher in the hallway. 

“Mr. Brown,” he said, ‘‘all of the boys 
in the school, with but two or three excep- 
tions, have signed a paper asking for the 
reinstatement of Pinky Palmer, and they 
are going to present it to the president.” 

“Well,”’ asked the professor, “what have 
I got to do with this presentation?” 

“Just this,’ explained Bobby. ‘They 
don’t want you to say anything against 
the proposition.” 

“Bless my soul!” ejaculated Tiberius. 
“Why should I say anything against the 
proposition, as you call it?”’ 

“T—I don’t know,” stammered Bobby, 
who knew very well, “but I just want to 
be assured that you won’t buck fees 
the boys.” 
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_ The absent-minded one actually laughed, 
a hearty, wholesome laugh. 

“You have my assurance,” he said, 
“that I shall not interfere with this propo- 
sition, so-called. But, Benson, I don’t 
exactly see——”’ 

“Oh,” interrupted Bobby, “I can assure 
you that Pinky is contrite and that he——” 

Tiberius Brown cut off the interruption 
with a wave of his long arm. 

‘““As I was about to say,” he proceeded, 
calmly, “I don’t exactly see why you 
should speak of it as a proposition. <A 
proposition, according to my understanding 
of the language, is the offer of terms of some 
kind. For instance, if two nations were at 
war, and one of them desired to end the 
preposterous business, that nation would 
make a proposition to the other. Do you 
catch my meaning, Benson?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the wondering boy, 
EN | d 0.”’ 

“Now I should say,’ continued the 
teacher, pointing his’ finger at his listener 
as if he were tracing the line of his own 
reasoning, “that the paper which you are 
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about to present to Dr. Maury could be 
more properly called a petition. That, 
as you will agree, is a prayer—a supplica- 
tion.” 

Bobby had accomplished his object and 
had no wish to prolong the interview, so 
he seized the first opportunity to make his 
- escape and hurried to his room, where the 
Sleeping Beauty was awaiting his return. 

“What did he say?” asked Forbes anx- 
iously. 
 “Tt’s all right,” cried Benson. “He’s a 
perfect old brick. He won’t interfere at 
all and it’s up to us to make Dr. Maury 
understand the sentiment of the school.” 

The petition, which had already been 
signed, was gathered together according 
to the number of the pages. It had been 
carefully prepared with a preamble and a 
copy of resolutions that had been adopted 
at a meeting of Bell Haven boys. Alto- 
gether, it was quite a legal-looking docu- 
ment and Benson and Forbeswere convinced 
that it would make a great impression on 
the president of the Academy. They 
found Dr. Maury in his room going over 
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the reports for the month. He did not 
seem surprised at their entrance, and look- 
ing up in the most casual manner, said: 

‘““Benson, you seem to be a little weak 
in your Latin. You had better make an 
effort to pull up if you expect to have any 
sort of showing by the end of the term.” 

Bobby, whose thoughts were thousands 
of miles from his Latin, was taken aback 
at this unexpected beginning of the con- 
versation, but he managed to say: 

“All right, sir; very well. I’ try to do 
as you say, sir.” 

Forbes, who had been plucking at his 
sleeve during this dialogue, managed to 
whisper: 

“Get down to business. Tell him what 
we're here for. Talk about your lessons 
afterwards.” 

The president of the Bell Haven Academy 
seemed to be studying the papers on his 
desk, but all the while he was watching the 
boys out of the corner of his eye. He 
noticed the gesture of the Sleeping Beauty 
and caught the sense of his remark. 

. “Forbes,” he said in a voice so gentle 
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that it was almost a caress, ‘‘what’s the 
matter with your mathematics? You’ve 
slumped terribly in the last few weeks.” 

“T didn’t come to talk—that is, we 
didn’t come to talk about that,” blurted 
the rosy-cheeked one in some confusion. 
‘“We—we came to see you about another | 
matter.” 

Dr. Maury looked at the two boys coldly. 

He could be austere when the occasion 
demanded it and his frigid manner sent 
chills up and down the spinal columns 
of the youngsters who stood before 
him. 
“You may not have wished to see me 
on that subject, but I desired to see you— 
both of you—very much indeed. [I’m 
afraid you haven’t been giving enough 
attention to your lessons. It looks to 
me like a case of too much trained bear. 
If you’d stop this senseless skylarking and 
give more attention to your studies it would 
be better for both of you.” 

Having delivered himself of this shaft, 
the president leaned back in his chair 
and quietly contemplated the embarrass- 
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ment of the boys. When he thought they 
had suffered enough, he said sharply: 

“Now, what is your business with me?” 

““We’ve got a petition here,” said Bobby, 
speaking very rapidly, “signed by nearly 
every boy in the school, begging you not 
to expel Palmer. Pinky’s awfully sorry 
and the boys will never forget it if you let 
him down easy just this once.” 

The president arose from his seat, took 
the paper that was handed to him and 
tossed it into a wire basket on the side of 
his desk, saying as he did so: 

“T’m sorry, but I can’t do anything for 
you. ‘This school isn’t run by petition and 
we can’t let the pupils dictate how it shall 
be managed. Otherwise we might have 
trained bears instead of Cicero and Virgil. 
I think you’re mighty cheeky to present 
such a petition after playing a prank that 
put one of the professors under the doctor’s 
care.” 

The petitioners realized that the inter- 
view was at an end and left the office very 
much dejected. Bobby was particularly 
disappointed. He felt from Dr. Maury’s 
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tone, that the president resented the indig- 


fa nity placed upon Tiberius Brown more than 


anything else. As they walked through 
the grounds, he noticed the professor seated 
under a tree in a wicker chair, reading a 
book. It gave him a sudden inspiration. 

“Come on, Forbes,” he said to his 
companion. ‘I’m going over to see if I 
can’t soften the heart of our revered 
teacher.” 

They walked over to where the professor 
was still reading. He was so completely 
absorbed in his book that he did not notice 
their approach. His hat was off and a 
large red bandanna handkerchief was 
thrown over his bald head. His tightly 
fitting black frock coat, with its short 
sleeves exposing his wrists, made him look 
more like a stage character than a sedate 
pedagogue in a private school. 

“‘Professor,’”’ said Bobby softly. 

He started at the sound of the boy’s 
voice, closed the book, but kept his fingers 
between the pages to retain his place, and 
then shoved his spectacles up on his ample 
forehead and glanced around. 
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“Bless my soul,” he exclaimed, “but 
I do believe it’s Benson—and Forbes, too. 
What can I do for you?” 

“‘Tf—if you’re not very busy, Professor,” 
said Bobby, ‘‘we’d like to get your opinion 
on a troublesome question.”’ 

A gentle breeze fluttered the red ban- 
danna handkerchief which still covered the 
professor’s head. He realized that some- 
thing was tickling his scalp, but was bliss- 
fully ignorant of the cause. 

“My opinion,” he echoed, looking regret- 
fully at his book, as if he would have 
preferred reading that to answering foolish 
questions. ‘“ My opinion. I’m afraid you’re 
flattering me, boys. My opinion can 
have little value.” 

“Tt will have great value in this case,” 
asserted Bobby soberly. 

“Well, what is the question?” he asked, 
still keeping his finger in its place between 
the pages of the book. 

“Suppose,” began Bobby, “that a boy 
did an injury to a man. Would he be 
justified in going to the man afterward 
and asking him for a favor?” 


SS 
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The professor reached up to scratch 


_ his head and in doing so discovered to his 


confusion the red bandanna handkerchief. 
He withdrew it hastily and shoved it in his 
pocket. After that he gazed absently 
into the distance. 

““You’ve asked me a big question. It’s 
as broad as the world and as old as time. 
It involves the entire realm of ethics 
and yf 

“What’s the: use of beating about 
the bush?” burst forth the impatient 
Forbes. ‘“He’s trying to ask you to 
go to Dr. Maury to plead for Pinky 
Palmer.” 

“Me!” ejaculated the professor. ‘Do 
you suppose I would have any influence 
in a matter fe 

“Why, certainly,” interjected the Sleep- 
ing Beauty for the second time. ‘You’re 
the injured party and anything you say 
goes. See?” 

In his bewilderment the professor failed 
to notice the fat boy’s slang. His finger 
slipped from beneath the pages of the 
book, which he thrust under his arm. He 
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pulled out his handkerchief and began to 
polish his spectacles. 

“T believe,” he said presently, “there’s 
something in what you boys say. I'll 
go at once and see what I can do. I may 
not succeed, but I can assure you that I 
will put the case as strongly as pos- 
sible.” 

The news that Tiberius Brown had gone 
to intercede in behalf of the most trouble- 
some boy in his class soon spread about 
the schcol. Bobby Benson and the Sleep- 
ing Beauty waited outside of the presi- 
dent’s office to hear the result of the inter- 
view. Presently they were joined by a 
number of other boys. From time to 
time others came, until quite a large crowd 
had assembled on the campus. Ten 
minutes passed, then twenty and finally 
half an} hour. That lengthened into an 
hour, and still the professor did not re- 
appear. Things looked discouraging. 
Finally when all but hope had fled the tall, 
thin, raw-boned figure of Tiberius Brown 
came through the hall and out into the 
grounds. He caught the eyes of Bobby 
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Benson and raising his right hand, he 
cried in oratorical fashion: 

“Tt’s all right! He’s to make an apology 
and pay for the broken furniture, but the 
decree of expulsion is withdrawn.” 

A loud cheer greeted this announcement. 
The boys struggled with one another for 
the honor of shaking hands with the for- 
giving professor. They clasped arms and 
danced around him in a circle, singing, 
“For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 

The teacher’s eyes blinked with pleasure 
at this unexpected tribute and that night 
and for many months thereafter Tiberius 
Brown was the most popular person in 
Bell Haven. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THERE’S MANY A SLIP 


T was several days after the final 
I verdict in Pinky Palmer’s case, before 
the boys were able to settle down to 
the routine which constitutes such a large 
part of all school Jife. Tiberius Brown 
was amazed and delighted with the conduct 
and the studious habits of his class. He 
was guileless, and utterly free from personal 
vanity, and he never dreamed that he had 
become a hero in the eyes of the youngsters 
who were under his control. But such was 
the case, and one of the results of this 
condition was an immediate and noticeable 
improvement in the discipline of the class. 
It was a good thing for the boys and it 
contributed to the peace of mind of the 
teacher. There was a bond of sympathy 
between Tiberius and his pupils thereafter, 
and any one who dared to say a disparag- 
ing word against this particular professor 
(124) 
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would have stood in imminent danger of a 
thrashing. 

Pinky Palmer was rather subdued. When 
some one twitted him on this fact he 
scratched his head and said, smilingly, that 
he thought it was his time for disappearing. 
In any event there were fewer pranks than 
before, and as a result more attention was 
given to lessons and the serious things of 
life. President Maury noted this and it 
convinced him that he had done the right 
thing in mingling mercy with justice in the 
ease of the troublesome Palmer. The 
red-haired and freckled-faced one was deeply 
touched by the appeal that had been made 
in his behalf and, with his impulsive 
nature, he would have been almost willing 
to have laid down his life for the sake of 
the eccentric professor. 

In the meantime the call had gone out 
for a meeting to organize the class. This 
had already been delayed long beyond the 
usual time, and the boys were anxious to 
select a president, and to make the custom- 
ary plans for the class history and the class 
dinner. As soon as the announcement 
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went out Pinky reminded Bobby that it 
was time for him to get busy if he hoped 
to obtain the presidency. 

“Tt’s time to be thinking about it,” 
cautioned Pinky. 

“But a fellow can’t work for that,” 
‘protested Bobby. ‘“‘It would be against 
all the rules.” 

“T know that very well,” agreed Palmer, 
“but you’ve got to let the boys know you’d 
like to have the job, otherwise your name 
won’t even appear on the ballot.” 

So the word was quietly passed around 
that Benson would not refuse to become 
president of his class if the boys decided 
to bestow that honor on him. Bobby had 
a certain sort of shyness and the fact that 
he was being talked about as a candidate 
served to make him a little more diffident 
than usual. On several occasions his class- 
mates twitted him over his ambition to 
handle the gavel and at such times he ran 
his fingers through his brown hair and 
awkwardly switched the conversation to 
some other subject. 

Curiously enough, several of the other 
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boys conceived the idea of running for 
office. John Forbes was one and Bill 
Blunt was another, and to cap the climax 
Pinky Palmer cast his cap into the ring. 
Bobby was very much surprised that he 
had so many rivals. He spoke of it to 
Palmer. The red-haired one laughed heart- 
ily and gave his friend a vigorous slap on 
the back. 

“Tt’s working fine,” he exclaimed, “and 
if your foot don’t slip you’re going to be 
president of the class by an overwhelming 
majority.” 

“What! With all this opposition?” 

“Yes, because of this opposition. Don’t 
say a word. I’ve set up these candidates 
in order to insure your election. You know 


.there’s safety in numbers. The other 


fellows will only get a few votes each and 
it will be a cinch for you. If there was 
only one other candidate there’s no telling 


-who would be elected.”’ 


Bobby looked at his friend soberly. He 
showed no signs of elation. 

““That’s all very fine,” he said presently, 
“but I don’t like this way of doing business. 
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I’m willing to run for president, but I 
don’t want to scheme for the purpose of 
being elected.” 

Palmer grinned—one of his wide, expan- 
sive ones that seemed to reach almost 
from ear to ear. 

““You’re not scheming; that’s where the 
joke comes in. I’m doing that and I’m 
doing it pretty quietly, too.” 

“But you’ve announced yourself as a 
candidate.” 

‘““That’s correct,’’ admitted the freckled- 
faced youth, “but I won’t get any votes. 
I am going to ask all my friends to vote for 
you. I’m going to get Forbes to do the 
same thing, too.” 

“What about Blunt?” 

“Oh, he’s a real candidate. He wants 
it because he thinks it will make him solid 
with his dad. You know the old man is so 
rich that he doesn’t know what to do with 
his money and if he hears that his baby 
boy has been elected president of his class 
he’s liable to send him a check for a hundred 
dollars.”’ 

The following morning Pinky was on the 
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lookout for Forbes in order to give him 
instructions regarding the forthcoming elec- 
tion, but, strange to say, the Sleeping 
Beauty did not make his appearance. 
It was reported that he was not feeling well 
and would not be able to attend school. 
Pinky went up to his room and found the 
fat boy in bed tucked under the covers 
and sleeping soundly. He was the picture 
of health. It did not require a second 
glance to suggest why he had been given 
the title of the Sleeping Beauty. Pinky 
leaned over and gave him several hearty 
slaps on the back. 

“Get up, you lazy lunkhead,” he called 
in mock indignation. ‘“‘What do you mean 
by lying in bed when all of the other boys 
are down stairs improving their minds?” 

Forbes sat up suddenly with a ery of 
pain and anger. 

“Stop that, Pinky!’ he exclaimed peev- 
ishly. ‘Why can’t you let a fellow alone?” 

Palmer looked at him curiously and after 
awhile he said: 

“What’s the matter with you, Forbes, 
anyhow—you know you’re not sick.” 
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“Well, Pinky,’ wailed the other, ‘“T’ll 
tell you just how it is. I don’t know my 
lessons and I haven’t got the nerve to go 
down there and flunk before the whole 
class.” 

While they were talking the sound of 
approaching footsteps could be heard in the 
hallway and in a few moments Tiberius 
Brown entered the room. 

“‘T was greatly distressed to hear of your 
illness, Forbes,’”’ he exclaimed in his quick, 
nervous way. : 

“Oh, Dll be all right by night,” protested 
the Sleeping Beauty sheepishly. 

As he was speaking the professor put his 
hand in his frock coat and pulled out a 
pocket thermometer. 

“Open your mouth,” he commanded, 
and as Forbes did so he inserted the little 
glass tube. 

It was a critical moment. The Sleeping 
Beauty knew very well that he had no 
fever and that the test would brand him 
as an impostor. ‘Tiberius Brown had 
turned his back in order to look for his 
handkerchief, which had fallen on the 
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floor. In that brief interval of time Forbes 
conceived a plan which he proceeded to 
execute without delay. A wash basin with 
hot and cold water spigots stood beside the 
bed within easy reach. The rosy-cheeked 
patient turned on the scalding water and 
withdrawing the thermometer put it under 
the spigot. The near-sighted teacher in 
the meantime was down on his hands and 
knees searching for the missing handker- 
chief. By the time he found it Forbes had 
replaced the thermometer in his mouth, 
and when Tiberius Brown arose gravely 
presented him with the glass-encased mer- 
eury. He looked at it through his steel- 
rimmed spectacles. 

“Bless my soul,’’ he ejaculated in startled 
tones. “Your temperature is over 103; 
you must not think of leaving your bed 
today. Ill see that you get medical 
attention at once.” 

‘“Tt’s all right, professor,’ came a muffled 
voice from beneath the covers. “All I 
need is to be let alone.” 

The moment the boys saw the coat tails 
of Tiberius Brown disappearing down the 
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hallway they burst into loud peals of 
laughter. 

“This is rich,’ chuckled the Sleeping 
Beauty, drawing the blankets about his 
head. ‘I think if I’m very careful I’ll be 
all right by tomorrow.” 

Pinky gave him a playful punch in the 
ribs. 

“T¢’ll be a disgrace if you’re ever any 
healthier than you are now,” he said. 

Forbes looked up lazily through half- 
closed eyelids. 

“‘T think I hear the bell ringing, Palmer. 
If you don’t hurry down you'll be late for 
- school.” 

“You’re a cheeky dog,” grunted the 
freckled-faced one as he cast a last glance 
at the impostor and left the room. 

But the incident was not over by any 
means. If the boys imagined they had 
outwitted the absent-minded teacher they 
were badly deceived. On the stairway 
Palmer met Adam coming up with a goblet 
in his hand. 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

‘“‘Some medicine for Mr. Forbes,”’ replied 
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the janitor. ‘‘He’s terrible sick and Pro- 
fessor Brown says he’s to take this right 
away. It’s a concoction of his own. If 
it fails to work then I’m to get the doctor.” 

Pinky caught one whiff of the odor from 
the home-made prescription, but that was 
enough to make him gasp for breath and to 
hurry to the classroom chuckling over the 
plight into which the Sleeping Beauty had 
plunged himself. 

In the meantime Adam had reached the 
room and was instructing the patient to 
sit up and take his medicine. 

“T’ve got somethin’ here that’s goin’ to 
do you good.” 

Forbes had struggled into an upright 
position and was glaring defiance at the 
janitor and man of all work. 

“T don’t want to be done good,” he 
protested. “Just chuck that stuff out of the 
window and leave me to my misery.” 

Adam shook his wise old head, stroked 
his frosted beard and smiled in a fatherly 
manner. 

“T’m not that hard hearted,’ he said. 
“T’m not goin’ to set by and let you suffer 
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when I know that a little doctorin’ will 
put you in tip-top shape.”’ 

Forbes began to assert his dignity in the 
form of a verbal protest, but he had scarcely 
started when Adam pushed him back on 
the pillow and deftly seizing the boy’s 
nose between his thumb and fore-finger 
forced his mouth open and poured the 
horrible mixture down his’ unwilling 
throat. 

“Put that down your Irish Channel,” 
he cried in cheerful allusion to Forbes’ 
remote ancestry. 

The Sleeping Beauty, who was very much 
awake by this time, spluttered and gasped 
and kicked, but to no avail because the 
very last drop of the medicine had disap- 
peared. 

“Now,” said Adam with the air of a 
man who had performed a painful but 
necessary duty. ‘‘You just turn over and 
close your eyes and maybe we won’t have 
to take you into the operatin’ room.” 

But the now thoroughly aroused Forbes 
had no intention of closing his eyes. 

“What was that stuff?” he demanded, 
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furiously. “What was in it? I think I’ve 
been poisoned.” 

The janitor sat down in a convenient 
rocking chair and laughed until the tears 
ran from his eyes. 

“Why you hain’t got a thing to be skeered 
about. That stuff wouldn’t harm a home- 
less cat 4 

“But I’m not a homeless cat,” wailed 
the afflicted one, “and I want to know 
what you’ve been jamming down my throat. 
If you didn’t have such a white beard I’d 
thrash the daylights out of you. I’ve 
got a good mind to have you arrested for 
assault and battery, anyhow. Say, Adam,” 
suddenly changing his tone to one of soft 
entreaty, “what was in that mixture?”’ 

The old man wrinkled up his eyes with 
the air of a person who is about to say 
something profuund. 

“I’m not quite sure, but I think it had 
castor oil, asafedita, oil of cloves, spirits 
of nitre, paregoric, nux vomica zs, 

“Hold on, hold on,” shrieked Forbes. 
““You’ve gone far enough.” 

“T hain’t gone near as far as that medi- 
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cine,’ grinned Adam. “But, seriously, son, 
I haven’t the faintest idea what was in 
that goblet. Tiberius Brown said the stuff 
was invented by his grandmother and that 
it never failed—even in the worst cases.” 

“Get out, get out and let me alone,” 
groaned the Sleeping Beauty as he pulled 
the covers about him and turned his face 
to the wall. 

The janitor, still smiling over his expe- 
rience, left the room, and ten minutes later 
Mr. Brown tiptoed up the stairs and slipped 
into the sick chamber. 

“Forbes,” he said gently, “open your 
mouth.” 

The fat boy glanced up appealingly but 
did as he was requested, and the professor 
inserted a thermometer between his lips. 
There was silence for some time and then 
the instrument was withdrawn and the 
amateur doctor scrutinized it carefully 
through his steel-rimmed spectacles. 

“Marvelous,” he ejaculated. ‘Your 
temperature is a little more than 98, and 
that’s what I should call normal for a 
boy of your size and weight.” 
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Tiberius Brown rubbed his hands together 
with great satisfaction. 

“That medicine never fails,’”’ he chuckled. 
“Tt’s perfectly wonderful.” 

“Tt wasn’t the medicine at all,’”’grumbled 
Forbes, ‘‘and if you want to know it I 
wasn’t a bit sick.” 

The professor patted him on the head in 
the most condescending manner. 

“Yes you were, my boy. Your tempera- 
ture was 108 and it didn’t need a doctor to 
prove that you were in a very critical 
condition. But you’re all right now and 
you can get up and dress and return to the 
classroom with me.”’ 

The fat boy did as he was bid and while 
he was making his preparations did a little 
thinking on his own account. By the time 
he had finished he came to the conclusion 
that Tiberius Brown was not as foolish as 
he looked. 

The other boys had heard of the trick 
he had tried to play on the teacher and 
when he walked into the room, looking 
sheepish and downcast, there was many a 
jibe and jeer at his expense. 
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After the session was over Forbes was 
forced to endure a great deal of good- 
natured chaffing at the hands of his school- 
mates. The meeting for the organization 
of the class, however, had been called for 
that night, so the boys had another subject 
to engross their attention. It was generally 
believed that Bobby Benson was the popu- 
lar choice for the presidency and he was 
congratulated by a number of the young- 
sters who assured him that his election was 
a foregone conclusion. 

“Bobby,” said Pinky Palmer, who was 
among the optimistic ones, “‘if I were you 
I’d prepare a little speech for tonight. 
You know you'll be expected to make a 
few remarks.” 

In the meantime Bill Blunt had been 
doing a little electioneering on his own 
account. He was affable with several of 
the boys for whom he had hitherto not 
shown any particular liking. Indeed, on 
his last free day he had taken a party of 
them on an automobile trip in and around 
Burlingham. This evidence of plutocracy 
was not relished by the other candidates, 
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who felt that it had a tendency to destroy 
the democracy which should prevail at the 
school. However, they dismissed it as the 
harmless outcropping of vanity which some- 
times affects the sons of rich fathers. 

There was a full attendance at the class 
meeting which was held in the refectory 
that night. When the time came for 
balloting it was discovered that all of the 
candidates for president had withdrawn 
except Bobby Benson and Bill Blunt. 
Pinky Palmer, who had charge of the 
proceedings, smiled knowingly, confident 
that those who had retired from the race 
would cast their strength in favor of his 
friend. Slips were distributed and a ballot 
was ordered. Thirty-seven votes in all 
were cast and when they were counted it 
was found that eighteen were for Benson 
and nineteen for his opponent. 

Blunt had been elected by a majority 
of one vote. 


CHAPTER IX 


AN UNEXPECTED HONOR 


the result of the election was an- 

nounced. It was a keen disappoint- 
ment to him, but he made up his mind to 
bear it in manly fashion. He arose and 
going over to where Bill Blunt was seated, 
took him by the hand and congratulated 
him. The incident brought a round of 
applause from the boys. Bobby was a 
little white around the corners of the lips, 
but he carried himself admirably. 

It was one of the trying moments of his. 
life, but he was sensible enough to realize 
that it was an occasion when he should 
exercise the virtue of self-control. One of 
his weaknesses lay in the fact that he was. 
easily moved to anger and that he showed 
his emotion too freely. Now that he had 
succeeded in getting the best of one of his 
faults he was filled. with a sense of elation. 

(140) 


Be: remained perfectly quiet when 
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Blunt, the victor, was flushed and excited, 
while Benson, the vanquished, was out- 
wardly calm and perfectly placid. Indeed, 
none in the room seemed more serene and 
unruffled than the boy who had just met 
with a bitter disappointment. His bearing, 
however, helped his fortunes to an even 
greater extent than he imagined. The 
newly elected head of the class arose and 
said: 

-““T move that Robert Benson be elected 
vice-president.” 

The motion was put and carried with a 
tush, and the next moment Bobby found 
himself being almost smothered with con- 
gratulations. It was quite evident that he 
was a strong favorite and it was also plain 
to be seen that in spite of his defeat for the 
presidency by a small margin he could have 
almost anything in the gift of his class- 
mates. Pinky Palmer realized this and 
his natural shrewdness asserted itself. 

“Boys,” he said, “it may seem early to 
start the subject, but I think that it’s time 
to begin to talk about organizing a Dope bel 
team. I “ 
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“Say,” interrupted the Sleeping Beauty 
and plunging into the subject with bulldog 
directness, ‘‘you talk like a kid with the 
nightmare. The football season has just 
opened. Don’t you think it would be 
better to wait till that’s over before you 
begin to talk baseball?” 

“That’s just the point,’’ resumed Pinky. 
“‘Our ball team has been a joke and unless 
we start in now it will continue to be the 
laughing stock of all the other schools. 
Now I’ve talked with the fellows in all of 
the other classes and they say that if we 
can get the one I propose to captain the 
team they’ll back him to the limit. He’s 
in our class and I think we’re the ones to 
set the thing in motion.” 

“Who is he? Who is he?” came from all 
quarters of the room. “Tell us his name.” 

“It’s Bobby Benson,” he replied. ‘‘The 
boy you have just honored with a unani- 
mous election to the vice-presidency of the 
class. I make a motion therefore that we 
endorse Bobby Benson as the captain of 
the Bell Haven baseball nine.” 

The motion was carried without a dis- 
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senting voice and after disposing of other 


routine business the meeting was adjourned. 

Bobby was very much pleased with the 
result of the meeting. While he would 
have liked the class presidency, he was 
already reconciled to its loss and was 
delighted with his selection to be the 
captain of the ball team. Of course he 
knew that this required the ratification of 
the other three classes, but he felt reasonably 
certain that this would be forthcoming. 
His faith was not misplaced, for within 
the next fortnight the higher classes had 
met and agreed that Bobby Benson was the 
boy to pilot the ball team to victory. He 
took the business seriously too, and as 
a consequence came in for a lot of good- 
natured chaffing. 

““Can’t you feel your head swelling, 
Bobby?” called out one boy. 

“Some,” he retorted. ‘‘Why shouldn’t 
it when a fellow’s been put at the head of a 
Bell Haven team?”’ 

The days passed slowly and surely and 
the approach of the baseball season did 
not seem as far off as the boys imagined 
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it would be when the captaincy was first 
broached. The school had made a splendid 
record with the football team, largely 
through the intelligence and aggressiveness 
of Pinky Palmer. They finished second 
among the academic teams, a position that 
had never been attained before. Now that 
the football season was over Bobby told 
Pinky that he wanted him for the baseball 
nine. 

“But don’t you think it’s crowding the 
mourners?” protested the red-haired one. 
“You know I got more or less fame from 
my football work. Some of the boys may 
not like it—they may think, strange as it 
may seem, that they’re getting too much 
Pinky.” 

“T don’t care,” insisted Bobby. ‘I 
want you for first base and if you don’t 
take the position I don’t know who I can 
get to play it. You got me in this scrape 
and you’ve simply got to help me. Don’t 
get cold feet; don’t be a quitter.” 

Palmer grinned with such delight that 
he showed all of his teeth. 

“Y’know, Bobby, you’ve got a clever 
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way of putting things. I’ll go along with 
you, but you can put down my consent to 
your winning ways.”’ 

“Don’t guy me, old man.” 

“What!” exclaimed Pinky. ‘D’you sup- 
pose I’d dare to take such liberties with the 
vice-president of the class and the captain 
of the Bell Haven baseball nine?” 

The Christmas holidays had come and 
gone when Bobby issued a call for a meeting 
for the purpose of discussing the make-up 
of the baseball team. He knew that the 
great generals of the baseball world planned 
their campaigns far in advance of the 
season, and he determined that he should 
profit by their example. The meeting, 
which was very select, was held in his 
room. The accommodations were rather 
limited, but Pinky Palmer and the Sleeping 
Beauty brought chairs in from their rooms 
and these supplemented with a few soap 
boxes managed to provide seats for all 
present. 

Mike Murray, the veteran coach of the 
Bell Haven Academy, had honored the 
occasion with his presence. He was one 
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of the most famous men in his line of work 
in the United States and the students and 
the faculty all agreed that they were fortu- 
nate in having his services. He was a 
quiet, modest, low-spoken man, but he 
had an immense hold on the boys and when 
he started to tug at his closely-cropped 
mustache and to give his views of what 
they should do, every youngster strained 
his ears so as not to miss a word of the 
golden advice. 

“The most important thing of all,” the 
trainer was saying, ‘‘is to put a good player 
in charge and give him complete control. 
Give him full power and hold him respon- 
sible for the results. Obey that one person 
implicitly and don’t interfere with him 
under any circumstances.” 

““We’ve made Bobby Benson captain,” 
volunteered Forbes. 

“So I understand,” replied the veteran 
glancing at Bobby with approving eyes, ° 
“and he should make good if you stand by 
him. Get that in your head—loyalty first, 
last and all the time. If you’re united 
your chances of success are splendid; if 
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you're discordant then say good-bye pen- 
nant.” 

Nearly all of the boys nodded their 
heads to signify their approval of the 
sentiments expressed. Bill Blunt, who sat 
in a corner of the room, flicked the ash 
off the end of his cigarette and said with 
badly veiled sarcasm: 

“I suppose if a fellow’s on the team he 
can’t call his soul his own.” 

Murray looked around quickly. His 
profile showed that his hair was graying at 
the temples. But if he had not the years 
he had all of the vigor of youth. 

“No man who’s in earnest stops to call 
his soul or anything else his own,” he 
snapped. ‘‘It’s team work that counts in 
baseball and in everything else that’s 


worth doing in the world.” 


The other boys frowned at Blunt dis- 
approvingly, but he continued smoking his 
cigarette and gazing at the ceiling as 
though the proceedings were boring him. 
After this interruption a general dis- 
cussion took place in which Pinky Palmer 
and the Sleeping Beauty took a conspic- 
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uous part. Finally the trainer turned to 
Bobby. 

“Have you thought of your players?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the boy. “I’ve made up 
a list, but it’s subject to revision. I’ve 
picked Pinky here for first base.” 

“Don’t you think we’re getting too much 
Pinky?” called a voice from the rear. 

“You bet we are, Blunt,” acknowledged 
the red-haired and freckled-faced one, and 
then turning to Benson he added, “ Didn’t 
I tell you that some crab would make that 
complaint?” 

“You did,” admitted Bobby, ‘but I 
don’t think it’s justified. I want you 
because you’re the best fellow in the school 
for the place.” 

“That’s an excellent reason, Benson,” 
commended Mike Murray, “and if you 
select the remainder of the team with that 
idea in your mind, you'll pick a winner.” 

“Who have you got for pitcher?” asked 
Forbes. 

“That’s our weak point,’ confessed 
Bobby. ‘‘TI’ve looked the fellows over in 
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the various classes and the material is not 
very promising. However, I’ve put down 
Morton and I hope he’ll turn out to be all 
right. Forbes, you’re to be the catcher. 
I don’t think there’s a better backstop in 
the whole Academy.” 

The Sleeping Beauty blushed furiously 
at this unexpected compliment and then 
began to cough in order to hide his con- 
fusion. 

“What have you given me?” asked Bill 
Blunt, breaking into the conversation at 
this point. 

‘“‘T put you down for third base,”’ replied 
the young captain, ‘‘and James of the third 
year High is to play second base. Don’t 
you think that is a good arrangement?” 

“Oh, I guess it’s all right,” grumbled the 


other. “If you’re to crack the whip over 
us I suppose we’d better do just as you 
say.” 


“Now what about the fielders?” inter- 
posed Mike Murray. 

““T’m counting on the three Brill broth- 
ers,” replied Bobby. ‘You know them. 
The triplets in Dr. Maury’s room.” 
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“Sounds like a circus,” sneered Blunt, 
from his position in the rear of the room. 

“‘Well,”’ drawled Forbes, ‘‘if we can draw 
anything like the crowd that goes to the 
circus when it comes to this town we can 
vote ourselves a great success.”’ 

““What do you think of the team as it 
made up, Mr. Murray?” asked Bobby 
anxiously,.as he turned to the veteran 
coach. 

“It sounds pretty good to me,” was the 
reply. ‘‘But as you go along you'll have 
to be guided by circumstances. Lay your 
plans so that you can make changes at the 
last minute if you find they’re necessary. 
You’re somewhat young at the business, 
but there’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
win out.” 

‘“‘T should say he was young,” said Blunt, 
who seemed bent on making himself dis- 
agreeable, ‘and it’s the first time I ever 
heard of a new boy being placed in charge 
of a baseball team.” 

Murray nodded his head in assent. 

“That’s true,” he admitted, ‘but we’re 
not bound by precedent any longer. If 
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Benson fills the bill it don’t make any 
difference whether he’s been here one month 
or four years.” 

“T count on your help, Mr. Murray,” 
the new captain hastened to say, “and I 
thought. anyhow that you would pick out 
the members of the nine.” 

“T wanted to put that responsibility on 
you,” replied the trainer, ‘‘ because that’s the 
way to get results from any kind of a team.” 

Several days after this meeting the boys 
assembled in their classroom to hear the 
reading of the monthly reports. One of 
the rules at the Bell Haven Academy was 
that no pupil that had an average of less 
than sixty should hold any class office. 
The theory was that such a boy could not, 
be taken as a real representative of his 
classmates. It had not been necessary to 
invoke this regulation for a long while and 
as a consequence of this no one gave it 
any particular attention. 

When the reading of reports began it 
was noticed that Bill Blunt was restless 
and ill at ease. He turned to whisper to 
a boy who sat near him. 
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“T haven’t been studying very hard this 
month,” he said in a tone of self-defense, 
“and I’m afraid that my average is not 
going to be very high.” 

The thing fell out as he had foretold. 
Bobby Benson had an average of 97 and 
stood at the head of his class. Forbes, 
Palmer and the others all did well, but 
Bill Blunt had the humiliation of hear- 
ing it announced that his general average 
was 59. 

What followed was simply a matter of 
course. At the next meeting of the class 
Blunt was automatically dropped from the 
presidency and Bobby Benson was unani- 
mously elected to take his place. 

As they filed out of the meeting room 
Blunt turned to Pinky Palmer with a 
malignant look out of his small eyes and - 
said: 

“You're back of this business. You set 
up the job to knock me out of my place.” 

“Why you big blockhead,” cried Palmer, 
losing his temper, “you knocked yourself 
out. If you’d had any brains you’d have 
still been president of the class,” 


CHAPTER X 
A SHOT FROM THE REAR 


URING the next few weeks Bobby 
iD: Benson devoted all of his spare 

time to the consideration of the 
baseball team. He loved the game on 
its own account and in addition to that 
he was anxious to demonstrate to his 
classmates and to his father that he had 
the energy and the persistence to carry 
a project to a successful conclusion. He 
had several long talks with Mike Mur- 
ray, the coach and trainer, and although 
the veteran was busy with other duties, 
he always found time to enlighten and 
encourage the youthful captain. 

“Bobby,” he said, ‘‘there is one thing 
you must insist on, and that is good habits 
on the part of the ball players. They 
must not indulge in alcohol or tobacco in 
any form. It goes without saying, of 
course, that none of them would dream of 
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drinking strong stuff, but it is just pos- 
sible that some of them may have gotten 
into the habit of smoking cigarettes.” 

“That’s true,” admitted Bobby. “I 
know that one or two of them do it.” 

“Well,” said Murray, ‘‘they’ve got to | 
cut it out. Let them choose between 
smoking and going on the team. If they 
have the right sort of material in them 
their choice will be the team.” 

“Must we insist on that?” asked Bobby, 
anxiously. 

“Absolutely! was the positive reply. 
“Tf every member of the team doesn’t 
keep himself in first-class physical con- 
dition then there’s no use in going after 
the pennant. Now I’m not a crank about 
this cigarette business. I’m not going to 
say that it will send a boy to an early 
grave or anything of that sort, but I do 
say that the growing youngster who insists 
on smoking in this way is bound to be 
below par physically, and that he may 
even seriously undermine his health.” 

As a result of this talk Bobby called a 
meeting of the boys and explained what 
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was necessary in order to remain on the 
team. He said that if any boy thought 
the rules were too rigid he was at liberty 
to withdraw. Some of the youngsters 
made wry faces, but in the end they agreed 
to take their “medicine” as the Sleeping 
Beauty phrased it. 

“YT suppose, Benson,” he said with a 
good-natured grin, ‘‘that by the time you get 
through with us we’ll all be wearing wings.” 

Bobby laughed in sympathy with the 
rosy-cheeked one. 

“No, we won't,” he retorted, “but I 
hope we'll be flying a pennant from the 
flag pole of the Bell Haven Academy.”’ 

It was the second day after this con- 
versation that Bobby and Pinky Palmer 
were walking in the grounds in the rear 
of the Academy when they met Bill Blunt 
and another boy. Both of them were 
smoking cigarettes.. Bobby was amazed. 
For a moment he did not know what to 
do or say. Finally he said casually. 

“Bill, I'd like to speak to you alone.” 

Blunt stepped aside, assuming a bel- 
ligerent attitude. ; 
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“What do you want?” he asked. 

“Don’t you know that it was agreed 
that the fellows on the ball team were 
not to smoke cigarettes?”’ 

“What are you trying to do, dictate 
to me?” 

“No,” said the captain sadly, ‘‘I’m only 
reminding you of the promise you made.” 

“You don’t pretend to say that was 
serious, do you?” he asked, taking another 
tone. 

‘“‘T was serious all right and you know 
it. If you had no intention of living up 
to the regulations you shouldn’t have 
insisted on getting a place on the team.” 

“T didn’t insist.” 

“Yes you did,” interjected Pinky Palmer, 
stepping up at this point in the conversa- 
tion, ‘‘and if I was in Bobby’s place | 
would chuck you off the team without 
any ceremony.” 

“Both of you together couldn’t do that,” 
shouted Blunt in a passion, “and as for 
you, Mr. Smarty Palmer, you’re getting 
too big for your boots. I think it’s time 
you had a good call-down.” 
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Having gone this far the young man 
realized that he had made a mistake. 
He knew that Benson had the power to 
suspend him from the team and that was 
something he did not wish to happen. 

“Tf you insist on it,” he said to Bobby 
in the manner of one who is making a 
concession, “‘I’ll cut the cigarettes out. 
I was thinking of making this the last 
package anyhow.” 

Benson, who had no desire to make 
trouble among the players at this early 
stage of the proceedings, cheerfully grasped 
the proffered olive branch. 

“All right, Bill,’’ he said quietly. ‘I’m 
perfectly willing to make it a matter of 
honor. I’m not going around spying on 
the fellows. I simply want them to stand 
by me so we'll have a look-in on that 
pennant.” 

The boys -separated, but the young 
captain did not feel entirely at ease. In 
spite of his desire to be generous and 
friendly with Blunt he did not trust him. 
Pinky Palmer with his care-free manner 
forgot the dispute as soon as they had 
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left Blunt and in a few minutes was wax- 
ing enthusiastic over the prospect of skat- 
ing on the Arlington River. 

The boys of the Bell Haven Academy 
did not publish a school paper. They 
had often discussed the desirability of 
such an enterprise, but had never been 
able to arrive at any definite conclusion. 
In the meantime, the news and gossip 
of the school was published in another 
form. The city of Cleverly boasted of 
a weekly newspaper called the Clarion. 
It was a bright, well-edited sheet, and had 
quite a circulation in that section of the 
country. The editor out of the goodness 
of his heart had set aside one column 
each week for the benefit of the Bell Haven 
School. This contained not only the news 
of the Academy but also a certain number 
of good-natured personal paragraphs. The 
boys looked for it eagerly every week 
and there was usually much chuckling 
over the contents of that part of the 
paper. It happened that this was 
publication day and Bobby said to his 
companion: © 
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“Let’s go into Cleverly and get this 
week’s Clarion.” 

The paper was on sale at the various 
stores and news-stands and the boys had 
no difficulty in purchasing a copy. There 
was a friendly scuffle over who should 
read the Bell Haven column first. The 
victory fell to Pinky Palmer. The boys 
strolled into the public library and Pinky 
secured a comfortable seat where he was 
able to go over the paper without inter- 
ruption. Bobby walked around the room 
gazing at the books and otherwise killing 
time while his friend was digesting the 
gossip of the Academy. 

The reading of this column was usually 
a rare treat for Pinky, and at intervals 
he would be heard laughing over the 
harmless flings at the members of the 
various classes, but when Bobby returned 
from his tour of the room he discovered 
that his chum looked very serious. 

Pinky was staring stupidly at the paper 
through his long lashes. He was white 
around the corners of his lips. Presently 
the Clarion dropped from his hand and 
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fell on the floor. He seemed unconscious 
of the fact and sat there like a person in 
a trance. Bobby, startled at this strange 
behavior, quickly picked up the newspaper 
and turned to the Bell Haven column to 
see what was in it that could have caused 
this unusual emotion. He skimmed 
through a number of small paragraphs 
and finally came to a long one which 
caused him to gasp with anger and indig- 
nation; and no wonder, for this is what. 
he read: 


The boys of Bell Haven Academy are discussing 
with varied feelings the unmanly action of one of 
their number. Not long ago a special test in 
American History was to be given to the class 
presided over by Professor Tiberius Brown. The 
Professor had occasion to leave the room for a few 
minutes and when he returned the questions for 
the examination had strangely disappeared. It 
was too late to prepare a new set of questions and 
so the Professor secured a duplicate of the old 
ones and proceeded with the examination. One of 
the boys in the room had cribbed the paper con- 
taining the questions and in the interval of an 
hour or so that elapsed before the examination he 
was able to book himself to the Queen’s taste. 
Although he was always lame in history before, he 
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came out this time with flying colors, getting the 
highest average of any boy in the room. Of course 
it would not do to give names in a case of this 
kind, but we violate no confidence in saying that 
the boy has very red hair, is freckled and has a 
name beginning with a P. The culprit has legions 
of friends who are naturally shocked at his conduct. 


As Bobby finished his reading, Pinky 
glanced up at him with a look in his eyes 
that resembled a wounded deer. © 

“That means me,” he said with a pain- 
ful attempt at a laugh. ‘‘Everybody in 
the school will recognize it.’ 

Bobby threw the paper on the floor 
angrily and stamping his foot cried: 

“It’s dastardly, and the one that’s re- 
sponsible for it deserves a horse-whipping.”’ 

Pinky remained seated, staring at the 
ceiling with all of the laughter gone from 
his bright eyes. 

“Say Bobby,” he cried, finally, with a 
half sob, ‘‘do you think any of the fellows 
would believe that about me.” 

“Certainly not,” replied Benson reso- 
lutely killing any lingering doubts that 

might have existed in his own mind. | 
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“You don’t, do you?” 

“Of course not,’ retorted Bobby, hon- 
estly enough now, “and I’d lick any boy 
that would dare suggest it to me.” 

Presently Palmer arose with a deter- 
mined air exclaiming: 

“T’m going to run this thing out. TU 
see you later. There’s no use getting you 
mixed up in this kind of business.” 

“You won’t see me later,’ was the 
indignant response. ‘‘You don’t suppose 
I’d leave you at a time like this. Fire 
ahead and you can count on me to the 
end.” 

The two boys left the library together 
and Pinky headed for the office of the 
Cleverly Clarion. The newspaper was 
published in a little two-story frame build- 
ing near the station. The boy who greeted 
them said that the editor was at work 
in his room on the second floor. 

Pinky started upstairs without any cere- 
mony, closely followed by Bobby Benson. 
When they reached the room they dis- 
covered a man in his shirt sleeves busily 
engaged in ‘writing at a flat-topped desk. 
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He glanced up as they entered and Bobby 
noticed that he was an elderly smooth- 
faced man whose hair was gray at the 
temples. 

“T believe you’re the editor of the 
Clarion,” blurted Pinky impetuously. 

“Yes,” he said pleasantly, “Iam. What 
can I do for you, boys?” 

A copy of the current issue of the paper 
lay on the desk. Pinky picked it up and 
turning to the paragraph about himself 
cried excitedly: 

“My name’s Palmer and I want to 
know why you printed that story about me. 
It’s a lie—it’s not true and it’s going to get 
all the boys in the school down on me.” 

The editor with grayish hair looked 
with surprise at the agitated youth and 
then remarked very quietly: 

“Sit down and we’ll try to find out 
what all this is about.” 

He picked up the paper and slowly 
read the damaging paragraph. As he 
proceeded his face became very grave. 
When he had concluded he looked up and 


said: 
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“Does this mean you?” 

“Who else can it mean?” exclaimed 
Pinky, flushing with indignation. ‘Look 
at my red hair. Look at my freckles and 
then tell me if it can mean any one else.” 

““Y’m very sorry,” said the elderly man 
with a note of sincerity in his voice that 
could not be mistaken. ‘This should 
never have been printed and I’ll do any 
thing in my power to correct it.” 

“But you printed it; you’re responsible 
for it,’’ persisted the injured one. 

“That’s quite true,” agreed the editor, 
“and it’s a thing that might not happen 
once in ten years. When the copy came 
from the Academy the other day, I let 
it go in without reading it. I took it for 
granted that it was all right. It always 
has been in the past and I made the mis- 
take of passing it without any examina- 
tion.” 

“We don’t blame you,” interjected 
Bobby. ‘All we want to know is who 
wrote the article.” 

The man shook his head sadly. 

“T can’t tell you that, I’m sorry to say. 
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We have a rule in the office that the 
authorship of these things shall not be 
made known. Otherwise it would be 
impossible, for us to do business. But 
I'll guarantee that such a thing will never 
happen again. I’ll do more than that. 
I'll try to locate the writer and I’ll see 


that the person who sent this in never 


gets another line in the Clarion and I'll 
publish a retraction in the next issue of 
the paper.” 

“But you say it came from the Acad- 
emy,’ persisted Bobby Benson with a 
shrewdness that would have done credit 
to a young lawyer. ‘“‘How do we know 
that’s the case; how can we tell but that 
it was written in the office.” 

The tired eyes of the elderly man bright- 
ened at this remark. 

“Your point is well taken, my boy, 
but to show you that I’m honest about 
the matter I’ll let you take a look at the 
copy that came from the Academy this 
week.” 

As he spoke he opened the drawer of 
his desk and pulled out a large Manila. 
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envelope that was inscribed Bell Haven 
Academy. He withdrew the rubber band 
from the package, saying as he did so: 

“T really do not know the writers of 
these paragraphs, but as I said before 
even if I did it would be against the rules 
of the office to disclose the names. As 
you will notice, they are in different hand- 
writings and some of the slips are type- 
written. When I publish them of course 
I assume the responsibility.” 

While he was speaking he withdrew the 
copy from the envelope and began to go 
through it. Finally he selected one of 
the slips which was typewritten and held 
it before the boys. 

‘There you see,” he said. “That proves 
that I was sincere. I’ve been imposed 
on, that’s all there is about it.” 

“Mr. Henchcliffe,” said Bobby, address- 
ing the editor by the name he had often 
read at the top of the editorial page, 
“don’t you think it would be fair to let 
us have that slip for awhile?” 

The newspaper man leaned back in his 
chair and stared steadily at a photograph 
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of George Washington which hung on the 
wall of his homely sanctum. He remained 
quiet so long that the silence was almost 
embarrassing. Presently he spoke: 

“Yes,” he said quietly. “TI think you’re 
right. You may have it, but I want you 
to return it in the course of a few days.” 

The boys thanked him profusely and 
left the office with the typewritten evi- 
dence in their possession. 

“‘T think I can guess who wrote that 
dirty thing,” said Bobby as they reached 
the street. 

“T think your guess would be a good 
one,”’ was the significant reply of Pinky 
Palmer, “but for the present we won’t 
mention any names.” 


CHAPTER XI 
PINKY PAYS AN OLD SCORE 


WT was supper time when the boys 
I reached Bell Haven and they went 
to the refectory immediately. After 
that it was necessary to study their les- 
sons for the following day and before they 
realized it the gong had sounded for bed. 
Hence the investigation into the mystery 
of the typewritten slip had to be post- 
poned until the following day. They 
were really not deeply disappointed over 
the delay. The first shock of the pub- 
lication had worn away and the desire 
for satisfaction was not quite so keen 
as it had been in the afternoon. Pinky 
was determined to locate the author of 
the scandalous paragraph, but he wished 
to do it now as much from curiosity as 
from any desire to be revenged on his 
unknown enemy. 
Another thing that modified his anger 
(168) 
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was the attitude of his classmates. Most 
of them had read the offending paragraph, 
but with few exceptions they treated it 
as a matter of no consequence. Some of 
the boys joked with Pinky and wanted 
to know whether he employed a press 
agent. Others asked him how much a 
line he paid to get his name before the 
public. But to his surprise and gratifi- 
‘cation none of them appeared to take the 
charge of dishonesty very seriously. 

The next morning ushered in the first 
cold wave of the season. It had been 
above the freezing point for several days 
and when Bobby Benson looked out of 
his dormitory window that morning he 
discovered that the Arlington River was 
frozen tight. This splendid stream, which 
was the dividing line between two great 

States, was quite broad at Bell Haven. 
"Just above the Academy there was a 
bend in the stream which made a delightful 
cove comparable only to the famous Bay 
of Naples. When the ice was in the river 
this spot furnished an unusually desirable 
place for skating. The boys always looked 
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forward with great eagerness to the open- 
ing of the skating season. It meant 
many joyful hours in the brisk, health- 
giving air. Dr. Maury looked with favor 
on this sport and as a result of this the 
Bell Haven Academy had one day in the 
scholastic year which was quite distinctive. 
It was known as “Skating Day” and 
annually marked the first occasion dur- 
ing the winter when the ice was strong 
enough to bear the weight of the young 
skaters. Bobby threw up the window 
of his room and leaned out in time to 
see the Sleeping Beauty crossing the com- 
mons. 

'“Hey, Forbes!’ he shouted. ‘‘You’d 
better get your skates sharpened because 
we're going to have a holiday.” 

The rosy-cheeked one looked up with 
a twinkle in his bright eyes. 

“D’you think so?” 

‘“‘Sure,” retorted Benson. ‘‘Y’know Dr. 
Maury always declares a holiday when 
the river freezes over for the first time, 
so we’re bound to get one today.” 

“H’m,” grunted the stout boy. “I 
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suppose we will unless the old man gets 
out of bed with a bad grouch.” 

~The boys had assembled in the main 
hall of the Academy when Dr. Maury 
made his appearance on the platform. 
They guessed the purpose of the announce- 
ment he was about to make, but they 
eagerly awaited it just the same. The 
president was smiling broadly as he said: 

“Not having gotten out of bed with a 
grouch this morning, it gives me pleasure 
to grant you all a holiday in order that 
you may take advantage of the fine skat- 
ing on the Arlington River.” 

There was a burst of applause at this 
welcome decree, although some of the 
pupils were puzzled over the curious way 
in which it was prefaced. Forbes, how- 
ever, who realized that his thoughtless 
remark had been overheard, blushed like 
a girl and mentally vowed that he would 
be a little more careful of his conversation 
in the future. 

For the next hour there was a scene 
of unwonted activity about the Academy 
as the boys oiled and sharpened their 
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skates and mended straps and buckles 
that had been neglected since the last 
cold wave. 

The members of the faculty seemed to 
enjoy the proceedings quite as much as 
the pupils. Tiberius Brown stood by and 
watched Bobby Benson and Pinky Palmer 
while they industriously rubbed and _ pol- 
ished their skates in order to rid them of 
a ten months’ accumulation of rust. The 
tall, thin, raw-boned teacher gazed at the 
youngsters with something like a look of 
wistfulness in his faded eyes. He had on 
his steel-rimmed spectacles and as usual he 
wore the tight fitting black frock coat, 
the short sleeves of which exposed his 
wrists, which made him look taller and 
thinner than he really was. Presently he 
spoke in his high, shrill voice: 

“There was a time when I could have 
skated all around you boys.” 

Pinky looked up from his task. He 
rubbed the knob of his nose until it became 
almost as red as his hair. 

“G wan,” he said, ‘‘you can’t skate. 
You’re just trying to josh us.” 
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“Indeed I can,” protested the professor, 
seriously. ‘I once won a medal in a 
skating contest when I wasn’t much older 
than Benson there.”’ 

“Do you like skating?” asked Bobby. 

“T love it,’ was the fervent response. 
“T can think of nothing so exhilarating as 
gliding about on the ice as though you 
were on wings,’ and the professor illus- 
trated the remark by swinging his long 
arms around and around like the motion 
of a windmill. 

“Why don’t you go out today?” 

“‘V’d—I’d like to, but I fear that I’m 
getting too old for that sort of thing. 
Besides I haven’t any skates.’ 

“T’ll loan you a pair of skates,’ promptly 
volunteered Pinky. ‘I’ve got a pair in 
my room that’s about three sizes too big for 
me and I think they’ll just about fit you.” 

This delicate allusion to the size of his 
feet entirely escaped the absent-minded 
professor. 

“T’d like to go,” he said as though he 
were talking to himself, ‘but I think I’d 
better not.” 
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“Oh, come on, Professor,’ called the 
two boys in chorus. “The skating’s fine 
this morning, and you may never get 
another chance like this.” 

Tiberius Brown put the tip of his right 
forefinger on his lips and inclined his head 
forward as though he were giving the 
matter judicial consideration. 

“On second thought, Palmer,” he said 
as though he were handing down a de- 
cision, ‘‘I think I shall take advantage 
of your offer. If you'll kindly get the 
skates for me I’ll accompany you on this 
expedition.” 

It would be difficult to describe the joy 
and the laughter and the pranks of the 
next ten minutes. The sight of the long- 
legged professor awkwardly putting on his 
skates and fumbling with the clamps and 
tilting over to such a dangerous angle 
that he was constantly in danger of tum- 
bling to the ground was a spectacle well 
worth witnessing. 

When they got out on the river they 
found the ice fairly teeming with skaters. 
Most of them came from the Bell Haven 
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Academy, but there was quite a number 
of the residents of Cleverly and Burling- 
ham. Tiberius Brown was a little awk- 
ward at first, but in a little while he 
regained his self-possession and moved 
around with as much ease and graceful- 
ness as anyone on the river. The boys 
were filled with delight. Pinky, Bobby 
and the Sleeping Beauty distinguished 
themselves in a special manner. Bobby’s 
particular stunt was to go sailing around 


_ with one foot in the air. Forbes matched 


this by skating backwards with ease and 
rapidity and finally Pinky outclassed both 
of the others by repeatedly executing the 
figure eight on the glassy surface of the 
river. 

Presently they were surprised to dis- 
cover a somewhat unusual sight near the 
bend in the river. A tugboat that had 
been making its way down the Arlington 
had been frozen tight, almost in the middle 


of the river. It had evidently anchored 


in mid-stream the night before, but the 
phannel had frozen so rapidly that by 
daylight the small craft was tightly 
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clasped in the icy embrace of the river. 
Some of the skaters made their way to 
the tugboat and learned that the crew had 
been without food for nearly eighteen hours. 
It was only a matter of a short time before 
they had been refreshed and revived with 
steaming hot coffee and other food and 
drinks from the kitchen of the Academy. 
In the meantime the captain of the tug 
and his men were looked upon as heroes. 
A halo of romance was thrown about the 
boat frozen so tightly in the usually peace- 
ful waters of the Arlington. 

» During the afternoon nearly everyone 
made it a point to skate over to the tug 
and engage in conversation with the cap- 
tain. One of the latest to do this was 
Tiberius Brown. As he neared the boat 
he noticed that the ice at that point was 
beginning to weaken. He made a mental 
note of the fact and resolved to warn the 
boys as soon as he had returned. He 
chatted with the captain of the imprisoned 
craft for some minutes and then slowly 
started back towards the shore. He had 
not gone many yards when he was greatly 
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disturbed by a crackling noise from be- 
neath his skates. Presently the frozen 
surface began to sag. There was a final 
cracking sound like the sudden smashing 
of glass and Tiberius Brown found him- 
self in the icy waters of the Arlington 
River. He seemed to go down and down 
and down. It was a shock, but not entirely 
an unpleasant one. There was something 
singularly soothing about the cold stream 
that held him within its embrace. But 
he realized his danger, and the moment 
he came to the surface he yelled with all 
of his strength: 

“Help! Help! I’m drowning! Help!” 

Strangely enough it was the Sleeping 
Beauty who first heard these cries. He 
turned to his chums and shouted: 

“Boys, the professor’s gone through the 
ice. I’m afraid he’s lost.” 

Instantly half a dozen of the youthful 
skaters started in the direction of the 
struggling man. Bobby, Pinky and Forbes 
were in the foreground. The farther out 
they got the weaker the ice appeared. 
Pinky realized this quicker than any of 
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the others and he assumed control of 
affairs with the directness of a born leader. 

“Hey, Forbes,” he shouted, ‘‘get back 
there. You’re too fat. The ice will give 
way under you and then we'll all be 
drowned.” 

The Sleeping Beauty was disposed to 
protest against this summary order, but 
he speedily understood the importance of 
it and did as he was told. 

“Boys,” exclaimed Pinky, “‘we’ve got 
to make a human chain if we’re going to 
save him. Lay flat on your hands and 
faces and make a line that extends to the 
hard ice. I’m the lightest fellow in the 
crowd and I’ll go out the farthest.” 

They obeyed without a word. Pinky, 
who was within a yard or two of the pro- 
fessor, crawled slowly toward the hole in 
the ice and held out his long lean arms. 
Tiberius, who was going down for the 
second time, grabbed the proffered sup- 
port as a drowning man grasps at a straw. 
Pinky lay flat on his stomach. Bobby, 
who was directly in the rear, grasped 
him firmly by the ankles while the Sleep- 
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ing Beauty on his part held on to Bobby’s 
legs like grim death. 

In this way they effected a rescue. The 
professor was brought to the shore dripping 
wet and with his teeth chattering from the 
cold. Willing hands were waiting for 
him in the Academy and it did not take 
long to change his clothing and give him 
a hot drink. By the advice of the doctor 
he remained in his room for a few hours 
in order that no serious results should 
follow his involuntary bath. 

When Bobby, Pinky and the Sleeping 
Beauty called to inquire about his health he 
turned to Pinky and in the school-master 
tone which never entirely left him said: 

“Palmer, I am very grateful for the 
assistance you and the other boys rendered 
me today. I do not exaggerate in the 
least when I say that you saved my life.” 

Pinky grinned. 

‘““That’s all right, Teacher. That’s tit 
for tat.”’ 

Tiberius adjusted his spectacles to the 
proper angle and then peering at the boy 
in a puzzled way said: | 
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“T don’t think I quite follow you.” 

“Why,” said Pinky, grinning more than 
ever, ‘‘we’re even now—you know you 
saved my life once.” 


i 


CHAPTER XII 


THE TELL-TALE PHRASE 


the other boys did not experience 
any bad effects from their sensa- 
tional adventure on the river. They all 
attended their classes as usual on the 


Be BENSON, Pinky Palmer, and 


following morning. Bobby, however, was 


surprised and somewhat concerned to find 
that Tiberius Brown was not present. 
It was announced that he was slightly 
indisposed and a substitute occupied the 
teacher’s chair that day. After the classes 
had been dismissed Bobby met Pinky and 
suggested that they make a call on the 


- professor. 


“He might not care to receive visitors,” 
said Palmer. 

“Bosh!” cried Bobby with the enthu- 
siasm of youth. ‘Everybody likes to 
receive visitors. Tiberius is human and 
he will be glad to see us.” 

(181) 
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It was just as he had predicted. The 
teacher was delighted to see them. He 
had been kept in his room, he said, by the 
doctor’s orders and not through any fault 
of his own. He was still suffering from 
the shock that had been produced by his 
icy bath, but otherwise he was in good 
condition. They chatted for some time 
regarding the skating and the tug that 
was frozen fast in the river. Pinky told 
the professor that he regretted that it 
was beginning to thaw and that the skat- 
ing was over for the present. 

“Tm sorry for that,’’ remarked the 
teacher, ‘‘because I thought from the 
looks of things yesterday that the boys 
were going to have several days of fine 
skating.” 

“From the looks of things yesterday,” 
mimicked Pinky, “I thought that the 
boys were going to have a first-class funeral, 
and that you would furnish the corpse.” 

Tiberius laughed at this sally and shook 
his long bony finger at the boy. 

“But I fooled you all right, didn’t I? 
I want to tell you another thing. You’re 
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not going to profit by my death. I told 
Dr. Maury that if I should happen to die 
I wanted the funeral to take place on 
Thursday. That’s your free day, so that 
you need not expect to get a holiday when 
they are taking me to the cemetery.”’ 
The boys chuckled with delight at this 
unexpected evidence of humor on the 
part of their teacher. They had stayed 
some time and were just preparing to 
leave when the professor halted them 


with a wave of his hand. 


“By the way, Palmer,’ he oe ee) 
read a very disreputable paragraph reflect- 
ing on you in the last issue of the Cleverly 
Clarion. I 

“T hope, Professor,” exclaimed Pinky, 
interrupting him, “‘that you don’t believe 
there is any truth in that 

“Any truth!” thundered Tiberius, rais- 
ing himself to his full height and striking 
an oratorical attitude. ‘‘I think it’s an 
outrage on you to publish such a thing, 
and if I were a profane man I would say 
things that would make this room resemble 
a sulphur pit.” 
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The eyes of the red-haired and freckled- 
faced one sparkled at this evidence of 
confidence and loyalty on the part of the 
teacher. Kindness always affected Pinky 
very curiously. He could stand any amount 
of abuse or chastisement, but the moment 
any one spoke to him in a gentle voice and 
with affection he showed a disposition to 
whimper. His eyes were moist as he said: 

“That’s awfully kind of you, Professor. 
Would—would it be asking too much for 
you to send a line to the editor of that 
paper saying that I didn’t do it?” 

‘Would it be too much?” echoed Tiberius 
waving his right around with the familiar 
windmill action, “I should say it would 
not be a bit too much. I have already 
written a scorching letter to the editor of 
that paper denouncing the slander.” 

“Will it be printed, I wonder?” asked 
Pinky, who feared that if the epistle was 
too hot it might consume the paper on 
which it was written and thus defeat its 
purpose. 

The professor laughed in a chuckling 
sort of way. He pushed his steel-rimmed 
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spectacles up on his broad forehead and 
staring at the boys said: 

““T’ve made sure of that. I sent for the 
editor and he called on me. He sat in 
that very chair where Benson is sitting 
now. He read the letter and promised 
to print it. Could anything be more satis- 
factory?” 

“Nothing,” was the reply. 

The boys arose for the second time and 
were about to take their departure when 
a new thought came to the mind of 
Tiberius Brown. 

“By the way,” he said, “did you read 
that paragraph in the Clarion very care- 
fully?” 

“T know it by heart,” acknowledged 
Palmer. 

“Well,” said the teacher, weighing his 


_ words very carefully, “‘I don’t like to be 


hypercritical, but there was one sentence 
in that letter that distressed me very 
much—that is to say that distressed me 
as a teacher and as a lover of clear 
English.” 

“What do you mean?” interjected Bobby, 
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who wondered what the professor was 
talking about. 

Tiberius Brown rubbed his chin reflec- 
tively and then said as though he were 
addressing his class: 

“The phrase to which I refer said ‘His 
legions of friends will be very much 
shocked.’ Now, Palmer, you are a very 
popular boy, but do you suppose for one 
moment that you have legions of friends?” 

“‘T]—I—I; well, Professor, to tell you the 
truth I never thought much about it.” 

“Ah! was the emphatic rejoinder, ‘‘but 
T have. A legion, my dear boys, has ref- 
erence to a Roman military order, and it 
was composed as a rule of from 4,500 to 
6,000 soldiers. Now legions, of course, is 
plural and if we conceive for the sake of 
argument that the writer had in mind four 
legions, that would mean that anywhere 
from 18,000 to 24,000 persons who were 
your friends were shocked at your so-called 
misbehavior. Could anything be more 
preposterous?” 

The pedantic decision of their teacher 
seemed to strike the funny bones of both 
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the boys at the same time, for they burst 
into shouts of laughter. Pinky, who was 
the first to recover himself, assured the 
professor that he was perfectly right, and 
promised that if he had occasion to use 
the word legion he would remember its 
meaning. 

That afternoon they conducted an inves- 
tigation into the authorship of the letter 
that had appeared in the Clarion. They 
discovered in the first place that the letter 
had been written on a certain standard 
make of typewriter. There were only two 
of these machines in the Bell Haven 
School; one was in the president’s room 
and the other was owned by a boy named 
Joe Pitney. ‘This left them as much in the 
dark as ever. Pitney might have written 
the letter, although that seemed improb- 
able, as he only had a nodding acquaintance 
with Pinky, or it could have been done by 
some one who had slipped into the presi- 
dent’s room long enough to typewrite the 
slander. They were talking over this phase 
of the case when a new thought suddenly 
flashed through Bobby Benson’s mind. 
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“Say, Pinky, do you know how we'll 
get out of this thing?”’ 

“Nope,” was the rejoinder. . 

“Well, ll tell you. I heard one of the 
teachers in a lecture say nearly everybody 
has a pet word or pet phrase, and that it’s 
bound to creep into their speech or their 
writing. Now if we can find out who is in 
the habit of speaking of ‘legions of friends’ 
why then we'll know who wrote that story 
for the Clarion.” 

Pinky gave Bobby a slap on the back 
that nearly threw him to the ground. 

“You’re a regular’ detective!” he 
screamed. ‘‘You’re wasting your time in 
attending a preparatory school. You 
should be on the staff of the Chief of the 
Secret Service down at Washington.” 

“Never mind that hot-air,’ protested 
Bobby, “‘but let’s get down to business.’ 

oe How?”’ 

“Well, I have an idea. Let’s get the 
composition papers of the boys for the 
last few weeks and go through them and 
see if we can find out anything.” 

Ten minutes later they had secured per- 
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mission to look at the essays that had been 
turned in by the boys in their class during 
the previous fortnight. The teacher who 
loaned them the papers evidently felt that 
they were anxious to improve their minds, 
and for that reason had no hesitation in 
complying with the request. They went 
to Bobby’s room and the papers were 
spread out on the bed. 

“Well now that you have them,” smiled 
Palmer, “‘what in the world are you going 
to do with ’em? They give me a headache 
just to look at ’em.” 

Bobby didn’t reply but turned to a pile 
of the papers that contained the name of 
Bill Blunt. He started to read them over 
rapidly and presently gave a shout of 
triumph. 

““What’s the matter?” said Palmer. 

“We've got him! we’ve got him 
shouted Bobby. ‘He uses ‘legions of 
friends’ twice in this single composition. 
I suspected it all along and now I’m satis- 
fied that Bill Blunt is the fellow who has 
been striking in the dark.”’ 

They returned the papers at once and on 
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their way from the schoolroom happened 
to meet Joe Pitney. 

“Say Joe,’ said Bobby, “has anybody 
ever used that typewriter of yours except 
yourself?” 

“No,” nodded the boy. “I’m very 
particular about that. I keep it locked up 
and if you want a typewriter you better 
get one of your own.” 

Benson smiled and assured his young 
friend that he had no desire to use his 
machine. 

“But I would like to know,” he added, 
“if some one else hasn’t used it within the 
last two weeks.” 

“Yes,” agreed Pitney. ‘Just one boy. 
I let Bill Blunt in my room one afternoon 
to write a short letter. No one but myself 
has used it since then.”’ 

After Pitney had walked away Bobby 
turned to Palmer and said: 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

The answer was quick and to the point. 

“Nothing. He’s on the ball team and 
we can’t afford to have him fired at this 
stage of the game.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


TRAINING THE TEAM 


seriously applied himself to the work 

of training the Bell Haven baseball 
team. He was aware that the major 
league teams were in the habit of going 
south at that time of the year in order to 
train the men and get them in shape for 
the regular season. Unfortunately it was 
not possible to take the boys away from 
Bell Haven and so it was necessary to do 
all of the training in the large grounds in 
the rear of the Academy. 

The chill was still in the air when Bobby 
brought the boys out for their first day’s 
practice. But all of them were provided 
with confortable sweaters and found no 
discomfort in their tryout work. Mike 
Murray, the veteran coach, assisted Bobby, 
instructing the boys in their practice. 
First they were given an opportunity of 
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showing what they could do with the bat. 
Morton, who had been tentatively agreed 
upon as the pitcher, took his place in the 
box while Forbes occupied the post of 
backstop. For nearly an hour the ball was 
hurled from one to the other while dif- 
ferent members of the team took their 
turn in knocking it to all parts of the 
diamond. They did very well considering 
the fact that it was their first day on the 
field and that many of them had stiff 
joints which had to be limbered up before 
they could get down to the actual work. 
After that, the members of the team 
took their designated positions and endeay- 
ored to show what they could do in the 
way of defensive baseball. Pinky Palmer 
was on first base, James on second, Blunt 
on third, Bobby covering the ground alloted 
to the shortstop. They were slow enough 
at first, but before long the boys were 
engaged in some pretty rapid throwing. 
The three Brill Brothers, the triplets, who 
played out in the field, distinguished them- 
selves by making a number of very difficult 
catches. Presently, when the “machine,” 
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as Mike Murray called it, was in fairly 
good working order the trainer told Bobby 
to take his place on the bench where he 
would be in a better position to observe 
the plays and discover not only the weak 
but the strong points of his team. Adam, 
the venerable janitor of the school, was 
sitting there, and while they watched the 
players the man and the boy engaged in 
conversation. 

‘Are you goin’ to win the pennant this 
year?” asked the bearded one. 

“We're going to try mighty hard,” said 
Bobby, ‘‘and I'll be greatly disappointed 
if we fail.” 

“That sounds like business,’’ commented 
the old man. ‘‘When you make up your 
mind to do a thing you generally succeed. 
The trouble with this team in the past is 
that we have had too many quitters. 
Whatever you do, don’t be a quitter.” 

Benson flushed at this remark. He had 
been called that name once earlier in his 
life and the application did not please him 
in the least. He turned to Adam with a 
glitter in his bright eyes. 
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“No one about this Academy will ever 
be able to call me a quitter. I’m going to 
put my heart and soul into this business 
and if I fail it won’t be my fault.” 

“Think you’ve got a good team?” 
quizzed the janitor. 

“Yes, I do. Forbes is going to make a 
mighty fine backstop; Pinky Palmer is one 
of the best first basemen I’ve seen for a 
long time and I think Bill Blunt is going to 
make good on third base.” 

Adam shaded his eyes and glanced in the 
direction of Blunt, who was shouting at the 
top of his voice. 

“He is enthusiastic,” added Bobby, ‘‘and 
that counts for a good deal.” 

The old man chuckled and stroked his 
white beard. 

“Racket ain’t the greatest thing in the 
world,” he philosophized. ‘You know an 
empty wagon makes most noise.” 

They sat in silence for some time after 
this, eagerly watching the individual plays 
of the different members of the nine. It 
was the old janitor who renewed the con- 
versation. 
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““D’ye read much?” he asked _irrele- 
vantly. 

‘“‘Oh, yes,” said Bobby, whose mind was 
on another subject. “I read a _ good 
deal.” 

“T don’t have the chance tv read as 
much as Id like,” confessed the old man, 
‘put every now and then I get one of 
those old standard books and go through 
it. I have just been readin’ Gulliver’s 
Travels again. I haven’t read it since | 
was @ boy. But it’s mighty interestin’ 
and it’s better style than you get nowa- 
days.” 

“Well,” said Bobby, more for polite- 
ness sake than from any interest in the 
conversation, ‘‘how do you like it now that 
you have read it for the second time?” 

“‘T haven’t,”’ corrected the other. ‘‘I’ve 
only read four or five chapters and then I 
had to stop readin’ it.’”” He paused for a 
moment and then added with a chuckle: 

“Some day I’ll tell you why I didn’t 
read it through; why I had to stop just 
when I was gettin’ interested.” 

“All right,”’ said Bobby, his eyes still on 
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the players. ‘“‘When you get ready I'll 
be glad to hear the story.” 

“Tt’s all right to read in a reasonable 
way,” rambled on the old man, “but 
there’s such a thing as overdoing it. Do 
you know that it’s possible for a man to 
read himself to death?” 

“No,” laughed Bobby, turning new to 
the speaker with a look of interest in his 
eyes. “I never heard of such a thing as 
that.” 

“Well, it’s true,” persisted the white 
haired one, tugging at his beard and speak- 
ing very seriously. ‘“‘I knew an old man 
who read himself to death. He used to go 
into the public library up there in Cleverly 
and read all day long. He would go there 
early in the mornin’ and stay until night, 
and they’d have to tell him when to go 
home. Why he got so deep in his readin’ 
that he forgot to go home for his meals. 
It was just like a man who’s bein’ carried 
away with strong drink. His eyes got 
bloodshot, he didn’t shave himself and he 
became careless about his appearance. 
You could see him go down day by day 
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and finally the end came and he just went 
off and died—died from exhaustion an’ too 
much readin’.” 

Benson laughed heartily at this nar- 
rative. He did not know whether Adam 
was having sport with him or not, but the 
old man was so serious that he did not 
attempt to dispute the story. 

Just at this stage of the conversation the 
Sleeping Beauty turned from the catcher’s 
place and walking over to the bench 
unfastened his leather apron and taking 
off his knee guards and mask tossed them 
on the ground. 

“T think I’ve had enough practice for 
one day,” he said, ‘‘and if you don’t mind 
T’ll just go over to my room and rest up a 
while.”’ 

The young captain looked the surprise 
that he felt. 

“‘Rest,” he chuckled, ‘‘that’s the worst 
I ever heard. We’re only been practicing 
a little over an hour.” 

“Well, I’m tired,” persisted the other, 
“and I want to take a little nap.” 

Bobby laughed. 
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“No wonder they call you the Sleepmg 
Beauty,” he said. ‘‘You’re certainly doing 
all you can to deserve the title.” 

Forbes made no reply to this taunt but 
winking at the janitor he turned on his 
heel and walked away. 

Adam, who had evidently exhausted his 
fund of conversation, arose, stretched his 
arms and left the grounds. 

In the meantime Mike Murray, the 
trainer, volunteered to catch for the boys. 
He did so with a certainty and deftness 
that won him general admiration. Also 
he was in a position where he could watch 
the work of the boys and give them needed 
advice. He was quick to observe and the 
hints that he called out from time to time 
proved to be very valuable to the young 
players. He was, in the words of Bobby, 
“a horse for work,” and after three- 
quarters of an hour behind the bat showed 
no signs of fatigue. The practice was just 
about to be completed when old Adam 
came sauntering into the grounds again. 

“Say,” he said, ‘I’ve just met a remark- 
able character.” 
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“Who is he?” asked the boys. 

“Why it’s Big John Wentworth, the 
veteran baseball pitcher. Don’t you re- 
member him? He was with the old Cin- 
cinnati team way back in the days when 
they won the pennant.” 

By this time Murray and the other 
players had joined the group and were 
standing in a circle listening to the janitor. 
It was Murray who spoke. 

“T know Wentworth by reputation very 
well,” he said, ‘‘but I never met him and 
never had the chance to see him play. He 
must be an old man by this time.” 

“He sure is,” rejoined Adam, with a 
chuckle. ‘‘ Why I should say that he must 
be sixty-five or seventy years old.” 

“T often heard my father talk about 
him,” interjected Bobby. ‘“‘He told me 
that Wentworth was a cracker-jack 
pitcher.” 

For the second time the old man chuckled 
as if at some bright thought of his own. 

“He might have been a cracker jack at 
ene time,” he admitted, ‘but I call him a 
tramp now. He’s the worst lookin’ char- 
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acter I’ve seen in these diggin’s for many 
long day.” 

At this point in the talk a man was seen 
entering the grounds leaning heavily on a 
stout cane. He was large and stout but 
seemed dissipated. His face was dirty 
and grimy and looked as if he had not 
enjoyed the luxury of a shave for many 
days. There was a suspicion of redness 
about his nose and he wore a soft slouch hat 
that he kept pulled down over his eyes in a 
shame-faced sort of way. His clothes were 
tattered and torn and altogether he gave 
the impression of being a leading member 
of the ‘Down and Out Club.” 

‘“‘Hello, boys,” he cried in a husky voice. 
“How would you like to give an old ball 
player a chance to pitch a few innings?” 

No one volunteered to furnish him with 
the opportunity he sought. Indeed, his 
appearance was so distasteful that none of 
the boys showed any desire to have any- 
thing to do with him. It was old Adam 
who broke the silence. 

‘“‘Give him a chance,” he urged. ‘‘Don’t 
turn against a fellow just because he’s on 
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his uppers. You boys are young yet— 
some day some of you might get there 
yourselves.” 

In the meantime the newcomer had 
stooped down and picked up a ball. He 
laid his cane carefully on the bench and 
taking off his tattered coat put that gar- 
ment there also, and then he slowly walked 
out to the pitcher’s box. Almost uncon- 
sciously the players took their accustomed 
places. The stranger pawed the dirt with 
his right foot for a few moments and then 
settling himself swung his arm around 
once or twice and hurled the ball toward 
the catcher. It flew wide of the mark. 
A second one also went several inches 
beyond the plate. He steadied himself 
again and swung his arm, then hurled the 
white sphere directly across the plate. 

“Strike one!” called out Mike Murray 
in a jesting tone. 

Again the ragged one tossed the ball 
and again it crossed the plate. When the 
player at the bat was called out on strikes 
a shout of triumph went up from the boys. 

The newcomer left the pitcher’s box and 
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limped towards the plate. He picked up 
the bat and said in a wheezy voice: 

“Now I'll see if I can’t do some of my 
old-time stick work.” 

He aimed at the first ball that was 
pitched and knocked it out to the left 
field fence. The spectators were beginning 
to be amazed at this remarkable playing 
by such a decrepit looking individual. 
Another ball was pitched, and this time 
he made what would have been a three- 
base hit if he had chosen to limp around 
the bases. Instead of running to first he 
threw his bat down and walking away 
covered his face with two very dirty hands. 
The players surrounded him, and Adam, 
as before, was the one to open the conversa- 
tion. 

“He’s thinkin’ of what he used to be 
before he became a tramp. It certainly 
is a sad sight.” 

Pinky Palmer ran his long lean fingers 
through his red hair and there was a 
suspicion of moistness in his eyes as he 
cried out: 

“Say, fellows, let’s take up a collection 
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for the old man. He must have been an 
honor to the game when he was in his 
prime.” 

Pinky suited his action to his words and 
pulling off his cap passed it around the 
crowd, which by this time included a 
number of boys from the different classes. 
There was quite a shower of silver coins. 
Pinky took and placed them in the hands of 
the queer visitor. He mumbled something 
that was intended to be words of gratitude. 
Something in the tone of his voice attracted 
Pinky’s attention. He stood stock still 
and stared at the tramp. Suddenly he 
reached forward and rubbed the fellow’s 
face. The dirt and growth of whiskers 
seemed to disappear as if by magic. The 
next instant Pinky had reached up, pulled 
off the old slouch hat and revealed the head 
and smiling face of the Sleeping Beauty. 

Roars of laughter greeted the recognition 
of the clever Forbes. No one suspected 
that he would have the ingenuity or the 
energy to play such a sell on his fellow 
pupils. Bobby, who stood there grinning, 
remembered that Forbes had once taken 
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part in amateur theatricals and that he 
had been very successful in that line. No 
one enjoyed the joke more than Palmer. 
After the laugh had died out Pinky turned 
to the impostor and said: 

“Tt’s all right, old boy, you got the best 
of me and the other fellows, too, but what 
are you going to do with that money?” 

“That,” said the Sleeping Beauty, hold- 
ing out his closed hands, ‘‘is to go into the 
treasury of the Bell Haven Baseball Club.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE ACADEMIC LEAGUE 


Bobby whipped his team into such good 
condition that he felt justified in enter- 
ing into correspondence with the managers 
of the other teams that were likely to be 
included in the Academic League. This 
included the baseball clubs of the leading 
_ preparatory schools in that section of the 
country. The Bell Haven team had made 
such a bad showing in the two previous 
seasons that some of the boys feared it 
might be thrown out of the Academic 
League. But Bobby presented his case 
very skillfully and assured the captains 
of the other teams that the Bell Haven 
Club was “under new management” and 
that it was out for the pennant. To his 
great satisfaction his team was admitted 
to the League without any question. 
When finally completed, the Academic 
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Baseball League consisted of eight clubs. 
They were the Bell Haven, Grantville, 
River View, Kingsbury, Burlingham,Raven- 
royd, Cleverly and Williams. These were 
all within a radius of fifty miles and as 
near as was possible the teams were evenly 
matched. There had been a revival of the 
baseball spirit during the year, and every 
one seemed to feel that the contest for the 
pennant was to be more spirited than it 
had been at any time in the past. 

It was late in March when Bobby was 
appointed a member of a committee of 
three to arrange the schedule of dates and. 
meetings for the forthcoming season. The 
other two members were Fred Turner, 
captain of the Burlingham team, and Frank 
Boyd, who was guiding the destinies of the 
Grantville nine. The meeting was held in 
Bobby’s room at Bell Haven, and Mike 
Murray was called in to give the benefit. 
of his experience to the matchmakers. The 
veteran trainer proved to be of great 
assistance to the three young members of 
the committee. He pointed out the impor- 
tance of arranging the games in such a way 
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that it would be possible for the members of 
the visiting team to return to their respec- 
tive schools on the same day, except when 
the games were played on Saturday, when 
time did not make so much difference. 
Finally, everything was arranged to the 
satisfaction of all concerned and the meeting 
adjourned with mutual expressions of good 
will. 

“By the way, Benson,” said Captain 
Turner of the Burlingham team, ‘‘there was 
an article in the Cleverly Clarion that 
caused a good deal of comment at our school. 
Some one was good enough to send a dozen 
copies to Burlingham and as a result of 
that it was the chief topic of conversation 
among the boys for several days. I suppose 
the fellow that was mentioned in that 
paragraph has been expelled.” 

Bobby flushed with indignation. He had 
thought that this scandal was dead and 
buried and it irritated him to think that he 
should be called on for an explanation. 

“There wasn’t any such fellow,” he 
cried with some heat. ‘‘The thing was a 
fake and it was afterwards denied by 
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Professor Brown, who wrote a letter to the 
Clarion.” 

“We never saw the denial,’”’ explained 
young Turner, “‘because the person who 
was good enough to send us copies of the 
paper containing the story evidently didn’t 
think it was worth while to mail the issue 
in which the contradiction was printed.” 

“T don’t think much of the boy that sent 
you the papers,” exclaimed Bobby, hotly. 
“Tt looks to me as if, he wanted to help 
spread a libel.” 

The captain of the Burlingham team, who 
could not understand the cause of Bobby’s 
indignation, said curiously: 

“How did the story get into the Clarion 
if it wasn’t true? There must have been 
some foundation for such a thing and I 
can’t imagine how anybody would invent 
it entirely.” 

“There was a little bit of fact on which 
the lie was based,’ admitted Benson. 
“The teacher of our class laid some examina- 
tion papers on his desk and when he returned 
they had disappeared. That’s all there 
was to it. I doubt very much whether 
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any boy in the class took them and I stake 
my life on it that Pinky Palmer 
wouldn’t——”’ 

“Oh!” interrupted Captain Turner, draw- 
ing out the exclamation in a way that jarred 
on Bobby’s feelings. ‘‘I didn’t know that 
Palmer was the one who had been accused 
of pinching the papers.” 

Benson could have bitten his lip with 
annoyance at the thought of unconsciously 
permitting the name of his friend to slip 
from his lips. He mentally resolved that 
he would put a curb on his tongue in the 
future. Turning to the visitor, he said: 

““Yes, it was aimed at Palmer, but he is 
perfectly innocent. It was a dirty, con- 
temptible trick to accuse him of such a 
thing. I know Pinky as well as I know 
myself and I know that he would die 
before he would cheat.” 

““How about the person that wrote the 
paragraph? He ought to be punished,” 
suggested Turner. 

“That’s right, he ought,’ admitted Ben- 
son, ‘‘but we’re not positively sure of our 
man and so we’ve let the matter drop for 

14 
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the present. Besides we have got this 
baseball proposition on hand and I think 
we had better give our attention to that.” 

The three boys walked down stairs and 
passed through the college grounds. ‘Turner 
and Boyd proposed to take the next train 
to their respective schools and Bobby 
volunteered to accompany them as far as 
the station. On the way they met Bill ° 
Blunt, who saluted Bobby with an air of 
mock humility. 

‘Hey, Captain,” he cried, taking off his 
eap. ‘I hope you’ll pardon me for address- 
ing you on the street.” 

Benson ignored the satire in the other 
boy’s voice and words and turning to him 
said pleasantly: 

“Bill, I want you to meet two of our 
friends. This is Fred Turner of the Bur- 
lingham team and Frank Boyd of the 
Grantville nine. We have just been arrang- 
ing a schedule of dates for the season.” 

“Well,” inquired Blunt with a curl of 
the lip, ‘‘who got the best of it?” as 

Bobby frowned. 

“No one got the best of it. We tried 
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to arrange the business in a way that would 
be fair to all of the teams. I think we have 
succeeded.”’ 

Without another word he turned from 
Blunt and proceeded on his way with the 
two visitors. As they reached the station 
the captain of the Burlingham team turned 
to his host. 

“Ts that fellow on your team?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Benson. ‘Blunt is going 
to play third base on our team.” 

“He don’t seem to be a very agreeable 
fellow.” 

“No,” admitted Bobby, ‘“‘he isn’t; he’s 
blame disagreeable. I’ve caught him in 
two or three nasty things, too, and I’m 
getting to dislike him.” 

“What do you have him on your team 

“for? If I were in your place I’d chuck 
him off.’ 

The train had puffed into the station 
while this conversation was going on and 
it was already preparing to leave. ‘The 
visitors had barely time to swing on the 
platform of the last car as Bobby made 
his reply. 
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“Vd fire him in a minute if I wasn’t 
afraid of weakening the team. He’s a 
good third baseman and I don’t propose 
to let my personal feelings interfere with 
the success of the Bell Haven nine.” 


CHAPTER XV 
A STRING OF DEFEATS 


HE first baseball game of the season 

was scheduled to take place at 

Bell Haven on the first Thursday 
in April. Bobby and Pinky were up very 
early that day discussing the details and 
talking over the possibilities of victory in 
the initial contest of the year. During their 
talk Bobby told Pinky of his conversation 
with Captain Turner of the Burlingham 
team and related what Turner had said 
about the article in the Cleverly Clarion. 

“Will that never die?” cried Pinky 
angrily. “I thought that was all over and 
now it comes up to plague me when I 
least expect it.” 

“That’s the way I felt,’ commented 
Bobby. ‘“‘I’d give a great deal if it was 
ended for good and all.” 

Palmer walked up and down the room. 


scratching his head. 
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“Bobby,” he remarked, “what could 
have become of those examination papers? 
Surely they didn’t fly away and we have 
no goat in the Academy that could have 
eaten them. Did it ever occur to you that 
there might have been some natural way 
of accounting for their disappearance?”’ 

Benson nodded. 

“T have often thought that but I can’t 
work it out to my satisfaction. It’s like a 
fifteen puzzle. There doesn’t seem to be 
any rational solution.” 

“Well, there must be,” retorted the 
other, ‘‘and I’ll never rest happy until I 
know what became of those papers. They 
have done me enough harm, goodness 
knows.” 

“‘Nonsense,”’ said Bobby. “They haven’t 
done you a bit of harm. I know that 
publication was mighty unpleasant but it 
hasn’t hurt you a bit.” 

“That may be, but I want to run this 
thing out and I’m going to do it. Why 
it’s good enough for a story to be called 
‘The Mystery of the Missing Papers.’ ” 

A shout from the ball grounds served 
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notice on Benson and Palmer that the 
crowd was beginning to assemble for the 
game, and that it was time for them to 
bestir themselves. They put on their 
uniforms before leaving the room and then 
made their way rapidly to the athletic 
field in the rear of the Academy. 

A brilliant scene presented itself to their 
view. ‘The two grandstands were almost 
filled with the pupils from the Academy, 
members of the faculty and residents of 
Bell Haven, Cleverly and Burlingham, 
including a liberal sprinkling of the fair 
sex. The ladies added a touch of color to 
the scene with their bright gowns and 
their pennants bearing the name of their 
favorite team. The players were at prac- 
tice and every time they scored a briliant 
play the spectators burst into shouts of 
applause. The game had been called for 
ten o’clock in the morning and the great 
clock in the tower of the Academy was 
striking the hour when the umpire walked 
out into the field, and brushing off the 
home plate with a little whisk stepped into 
his place and shouted in a loud voice: 
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“Play ball!’ 

Instantly every one was in position. 
The visitors, of course, were first at bat. 
Morton was pitching for Bell Haven and 
Forbes catching, while all the others occu- 
pied the places that had been agreed upon. 
The visitors hit Morton rather freely in 
the first inning, but his support was so 
good that the Burlingham team was retired 
without making a run. The three Brill 
brothers who occupied right, left and cen- 
ter fields respectively, made a number of 
sensational catches that were greeted with 
yells and cheers of delight. 

When the Bell Haven team went to bat 
they were greeted with applause by the 
spectators. They looked bright and natty 
in their new uniforms and they went to 
their work like boys who were determined 
to win. James, the second baseman, was 
the first man to step into the box. He 
sent a bunt in the direction of third and 
before the ball could be recovered had 
safely reached first base. Palmer came 
next and he hit the ball to the left field, 
sending James to second and landing on 
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first base himself. Bobby Benson came 
next and he struck the ball squarely on the 
nose and sent it into the direction of center 
field. James tore around the bases like , 
a madman. He touched third and ran 
like a race-horse for home. The center 
fielder was already returning the ball, but: 
before it reached the catcher James had 
tagged the home plate and scored the 
first and only run of the game. It was a 
brilliant exhibition of the National game 
and Bobby and Pinky and all the other 
boys were delighted with their success. 
That night they talked of nothing but 
their victory over the Burlingham team. 
Bobby regarded it as the best nine in the 
League and he seemed to think that if 
Bell Haven could beat Burlingham they 
were sure of winning the pennant. Bill 
Blunt, who played third base, had dis- 
tinguished himself by some unusual plays. 
and Bobby made it a point to personally 
congratulate him on his work. Blunt did 
not receive the praise very gracefully and 
intimated that he knew too much about 
baseball to need any advice from the young 
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captain. But Bobby was too joyful to 
pay any attention to the grouchy manner 
of his one-time friend. 

One swallow, however, does not make a 
summer, and when Bell Haven went to 
Grantville on the following Thursday the 
players discovered that they had met 
adversaries who were not to be despised. 
The Grantville boys were in first-class con- 
dition. They hit the ball like fiends and 
ran the bases like madmen. ‘The Bell 
Haven boys made a splendid defense, but 
they could not entirely resist the unex- 
pected and terrific onslaught of the Grant- 
ville players, and the result was that they 
were defeated by a score of 3 tol. They 
went home that afternoon sadder but wiser 
players. They were not cast down, how- 
ever, but took their defeat philosophically. 

‘We can’t win every game, fellows,” 
said Bobby, ‘‘and we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that we put up a good fight.” 

This sounded very good, but it did not 
satisfy the players. The sting of defeat 
rankled in their breasts and they made up 
their minds that they would retrieve them- 
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selves when the next game was played. 
The schedule called for Bell Haven versus 
River View and the game was to take 
place on the home grounds. On the morn- 
ing of that day Benson, Palmer, Forbes 
and the others spent an extra hour at 
practice. They had resolved that they 
would win this game at any cost. It was 
a bright sunny day and the odds were 
really favorable to Bell Haven, but, alas! 
there is many a slip ’twixt cup and lip, and 
a passed ball by Forbes and a bad throw 
by Blunt lost the game to Bell Haven. 
Worse than that, they were whitewashed. 
The score was 4 to 0 in favor of River 
View. One defeat was bad enough, but 
two could scarcely be endured. 

However, a week after that time Bell 
Haven went to Kingsbury to play a team 
that had been in the second division during 
all of the previous season. Bobby and 
Pinky, who had discussed the game in 
advance, felt satisfied that their team 
would win. They did not glory in the 
prediction because the Kingsbury nine was 
credited with having some of the poorest 
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material in the Academic League. The 
game was played and the result was appal- 
ling. It might have been overconfidence 
or it might have been carelessness. At 
any rate Bell Haven was defeated by 
a score of 8 to 0. Bobby felt crushed, 
while Palmer looked like one who was 
chief mourner at the funeral of his best 
friend. 

It was a dispirited crowd of boys that 
took the train for Bell Haven late that. 
afternoon. No one seemed to have any 
desire to talk. Most of the boys stared 
out the windows of the car and wondered if 
they were destined to be tail-enders in the 
Academic League. The silence was only 
broken when they were alighting from the 
train. It was Bobby who spoke. ~ 

“Boys,” he said, ‘this is tough luck. 
But we’re not going to give up the fight. 
There’s something the matter with the 
team and I don’t know just what it is, but 
we'll find out our weak spot and then we’ll 
pitch in and win.” 

Blunt, who had been walking along by 
himself, turned around at the sound of 
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Benson’s voice. He turned with an air of 
one who carries a chip on his shoulder. 

“You know what’s the matter, don’t 
you?” 

“No,” replied Bobby, innocently. 
“What is it?” 

“It?s you—you have put the team on 
the blink. You have been playing 
favorites and we’re going to be the worst 
beaten team in the League.” 

All of the long restrained passion in 
Bobby’s ardent nature struggled to find 
expression. He advanced in the direction 
of Blunt and raised his fist in a threatening 
manner. But it was Pinky Palmer of all 
persons in the world who came forth in the 
role of peacemaker. 

‘Don’t mind him, Bobby,” he whispered, 
laying his hand on Benson’s arm. ‘‘He’s 
only letting off a lot of hot-air.”’ 

Bobby’s uplifted hand dropped to his 
side and joining Pinky he walked to the 
Academy grounds in silence. 


CHAPTER XVI 
TRAMP 


OBBY BENSON was very much 
B depressed over the loss of three con- 
tests in succession. The vim with 
which the Bell Haven nine had played in 
the opening game of the season filled him 
with the hope that they might take the 
lead and maintain it until the pennant was 
clinched. But the unexpected slump made 
him fear that they had slipped into a rut 
from which they could not extricate them- 
selves. He said as much to Pinky Palmer. 
“Why,” cried the red-haired one, 
“you're not a quitter, are you?” 

The word stung Bobby to the quick. 
He flushed as he retorted angrily: 

“Of course ’m not a quitter. I’m going 
to hold my chin in the air and perservere 
until the end. I wouldn’t show the white 
feather in front of the other fellows for all 
the money in Bell Haven. But I’ve got the 
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right to tell my troubles to you, haven’t 
7?” 

“Sure,” grinned Pinky, who had accom- 
plished his purpose of arousing Benson’s 
ire. ‘Go ahead; I’m listening.” 

“Well, it’s my opinion that unless the 
fellows pull themselves together we have 
about as much chance of winning the 
pennant as you have of becoming the 
Dictator of Mexico.” 

“Bobby,” was the solemn rejoinder of 
the freckled-faced one, “‘I know what’s the 
matter with you.” 

“What is it?” 

“Your liver’s out of order.”’ 

Benson threw his cap on the floor with 
an exclamation of impatience. 

“Palmer,” he cried, ‘“‘you’re not a bit 
funny. You may think so but you’re 
not.” 

“You are,’ retorted the irrespressible 
Pinky. 

Bobby laughed and that saved the day. 
No one could remain angry long with 
Palmer and the young captain was quick 
to acknowledge that fact. 
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‘“‘T know what’s the matter with me,” he 
admitted. “I’ve got a bad case of the 
blues.” 

“T told you it was your liver,”’ came the 
triumphant retort. ‘Now a sure cure for 
the blues is to wear something red. Put a 
red carnation in your buttonhole. If that 
don’t work try a red necktie, and if you’re 
still feeling glum put on a red shirt.” 

Bobby laughed at his friend but shook 
his head at the suggestions. 

“T know how to get rid of the blues, all 
right. ITIl walk ’em off. I’m going to 
hike it as far as Burlingham.” 

“All right, Pll go with you.” 

“T hope you won’t think ’m grumpy, 
but I’d rather go alone—at least today.” 

“Go, and may Heaven bless you,” was 
the cheerful retort. ‘I don’t believe you’d 
be very good company for a healthy man 
anyhow.” 

So Bobby started alone on his walk to 
Burlingham. It was a bright, sunshiny 
day and there was just enough of winter 
lingering in the air to make it feel like a 
tonic. The boy took the river drive for 
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his pathway. The grass was green and 
velvety and the trees were just beginning 
to bud. The splendid river bordered the 
road for the entire distance and its broad 
surface sparkled in the sunlight. Bobby 
walked for more than a mile without meet- 
ing anyone. The perfect quiet seemed to 
act as a sedative to his tired nerves and 
soon he began to experience a feeling of 
tranquillity such as he had never known 
before. Life seemed sweet and the future 
appeared to hold out great possibilities, not 
only in sports, but in the more serious 
affairs of the world. Before he reached 
Burlingham the attack of the blues had 
left him entirely and he was smiling and 
whistling as if he was the happiest boy in 
Bell Haven. 

Once in the city of Burlingham, Bobby 
wandered about aimlessly, looking in the 
shop windows and amusing himself with 
speculations regarding the probable finish 
of the baseball team whose management 
he had undertaken with such enthusiasm. 
The quaint streets of the old settlement, 
the colonial homes, and the occasional 
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sight of a gray poke-bonnet and a broad- 
brimmed hat, always appealed to his love 
of the picturesque. There was a modern 
moving-picture show between two ancient 
dwelling houses that must have been built 
in Revolutionary days and the sight seemed 
so incongruous that it jarred on his sense 
of the fitness of things. 

He turned and was about to retrace his 
steps when his attention was attracted by 
the howling of a dog. Ordinarily he would 
have paid no attention to such an occur- 
rence, but there was a note of pathos in 
that particular howl that caught his sym- 
pathy. He walked back and discovered 
the animal cowering on the step of a hotel. 
Just as Bobby reached the scene the door 
of the place was re-opened and a burly, 
brutal-looking fellow came forth. At sight 
of the dog he burst into a shower of pro- 
fanity. 

“You dirty cur,” he shrieked, “get out 
of here or I’ll kick you to death.” 

Every humane impulse in the boy leaped 
into action. He made a dash in the direc- 
tion of the man and the animal. The 
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brute had his big hob-nailed boot raised in 
mid-air. 

“Don’t you touch that dog,’ yelled 
Bobby, his eyes sparkling and his cheeks 
aflame, “or you’ll be sorry for it!” 

The warning had the effect of inflaming 
the fellow’s passion. He became purplish 
with rage. The poor dog, trembling, 
looked up with a plea for pity in its big 
brown eyes. But the brute, mad with 
liquor and rage, gave a well-directed kick 
and sent the canine flying into the middle 
of the street. 

A sob came from the warm-hearted boy. 
He rushed out to the dog who lay there 
panting and yelping. The animal was 
covered with mud and blood. He made 
an attempt to get up when Bobby ap- 
proached, but after limping a few feet he fell 
down exhausted. The tears streamed from 
Bobby’s eyes at the pitiful sight and with no 
thought of himself he lifted the maimed 
creature in both hands and embraced him as 
a mother would fondle a stricken child. 

The coward in the doorway watched the 
proceedings with a half-drunken leer. 
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“Served the cur right,” he snarled. ‘I 
said I’d do it and I did it.” 

‘“‘You’re the cur,” called the boy, with a 
queer lump in his throat. 

“Whatta ye mean by talking to me in 
that way? If you don’t shut up I'll give 
you what I gave the dog.” 

By this time Bobby was on his feet, 
pressing the dog with all of its mud and 
blood to his bosom. 

“T’ll attend to your case after awhile,” 
he cried in a choking voice. 

A group of boys had gathered about him 
by this time. The dog was still panting 
and whining but in a subdued tone, as if 
he had already found relief. 

“Ts there a veterinary surgeon in Bur- 
lingham?” asked Bobby. 

““There’s one at the next corner,” replied 
one of the group. 

Benson started in the direction indicated, 
followed by the boys, whose numbers had 
increased until they assumed the propor- 
tions of a crowd. Fortunately, the doctor 
was at home. He made a quick examina- 
tion of the dog and announced that the 
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right foreleg was broken. It was bruised 
and bleeding but after it-had been bathed 
and lotions applied it expressed almost 
human joy. The broken leg was put in a 
splint and Bobby was given directions con- 
cerning future treatment. At this stage of 
the proceedings he remembered that his 
total available wealth amounted to just 
eight-five cents. 

“How much will it be, doctor?” he asked 
in some trepidation. 

The doctor, who had learned all of the 
details of the episode, clapped Benson on 
the shoulder. 

“Not a penny, my boy. I’m not in 
business for my health, but after what 
you’ve done I haven’t the heart to 
ask a fee. Take your dog and go 
home.” 

“Thank you,” was the grateful response, 
“but I’m going to ask another favor.” 

“What is it?” asked the doctor 
dubiously. 

“‘T want to leave the dog here for about 
an hour. I’ve got a little business to settle 
with the man that broke his leg.”’ 
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The bone-setter clapped his hands 
enthusiastically. 

“You've got the right sort of stuff in 
you. I’ll keep the animal as long as you 
like.”’ ; 

It took Bobby just ten minutes to learn 
the name and identity of the man with 
the hob-nailed boots. After that he 
appeared before a Justice of the Peace and 
swore out a warrant for the arrest of the 
brute on the charge of cruelty to animals. 
In another half hour the document was 
placed in the hands of a constable and 
before nightfall the culprit was facing a 
magistrate. He puffed and stormed, but 
to no avail. He was fined twenty-five 
dollars and the costs and when he com- 
plained that the amount was excessive the 
administrator of the law expressed regret 
at his inability to send him to jail. 

Bobby started back to Bell Haven at 
dusk. He took the trolley in order to reach 
home in time for supper. During the 
journey he had time to examine his new- 
found possession. It was only a yellow 
dog with a stump of a tail that persisted in 
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wagging its gratitude all the way from 
Burlingham to Bell Haven. The canine 
looked poor and thin and neglected and as 
soon as he had placed it in his room Bobby 
hurried and got it a saucer of milk and 
some pieces of raw meat for which he 
unblushingly bribed the cook to the extent 
of a silver quarter. 

The next day when Pinky Palmer called 
on Bobby he noticed a bit of framed verse 
hanging on the wall. He peered at it 
closely and this is what he read: 


I have no dog, but it must be 

Somewhere there’s one belongs to me—— 

A little chap with wagging tail, 

And dark brown eyes that never quail, 

But look you through, and through, and through, 
With love unspeakable, but true. 


“What do you call that?” he asked, 
turning to his classmate. 

“That's J. K. Bangs’ wail of a dogless 
dog lover,” he said. ‘I cut it out of a 
magazine some time ago and put it in a 
ten-cent frame.”’ 

‘“‘But I never saw it before.”’ 
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“That’s because it was back of the door. 
I put it in a conspicuous place this morn- 
ing.” 

““Why the change?” 

“Because I found my long lost pet 
yesterday afternoon.” 

“Where is he?” 

Bobby whistled and the yellow dog 
climbed out of a soap box in the corner 
of the room and limped toward his bene- 
factor. 

““What do you call him?” asked Pinky. 

“Tramp,” was the triumphant reply. 

“Why?” 

“Because that’s the only name for him,” 
and Bobby proceeded to relate the cir- 
cumstances under which he had unexpect- 
edly become the owner of the dog. 

Pinky stroked his chin and _ listened 
attentively. Presently he spoke: 

“Bobby, that homely canine wouldn’t 
win a ribbon at the dog show in a million 
years, but he’s been sent to us for a pur- 
pose——” 

“A purpose?” 

“Yes, a purpose. Tramp is going to be 
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the mascot of the Bell Haven baseball 
club.” 

As the idea sank into Benson’s conscious- 
ness he reached over and shook hands with 
Palmer. And as they stood there with 
clasped palms Tramp raised himself on his 
two sound hind legs and barked with 
delight. 


CHAPTER XVII 
A QUESTION OF HONOR 


T was not many days before Tramp 
I was ablé to limp about the Academy 

grounds where he became an imme- 
diate and general favorite. The splint 
was taken from his injured leg and it 
began to mend to the satisfaction of his 
new master. Nourishing food and a com- 
fortable bed had effected a wonderful 
transformation in Tramp, but even under 
the best of conditions it was evident that 
he could never win a prize at a canine 
beauty show. He was just a yellow dog 
—nothing more. His distinguishing mark 
was his stub of a tail which he wagged to 
indicate his varying emotions. But he 
had one other feature which attracted 
attention and that was a pair of great 
brown eyes that looked up with a glance 
of intelligence that was almost human. 
Some of the boys were good enough to 
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say that they resembled Bobby’s eyes; the 
youthful captain, far from being offended 
at this reference, said that he was willing 
to accept it as a compliment, but whether 
the compliment was to himself or to Tramp 
he did not say. 

One thing certain was the fact that the 
boy and the dog took great pleasure in 
the company of each other. Tramp knew 
that he had a friend in Bobby and he 
manifested pleasure in saying so in the 
dog language, which in this case was the 
everlasting wagging of that stump of a 
tail. The boy had no doubt but that the 
dog was going to be the mascot of the 
Bell Haven team, and he was treated with 
the distinguished consideration to which a 
mascot is entitled. Before long he was 
wearing a brass collar which contained 
his name and the initials of the Academy. 
Also he sported a little green blanket 
which made him a conspicuous object on 
the athletic grounds. Bobby got into 
the habit of talking to the dog and the 
conversations seemed to give great satis- 
faction to both of them. One day before 
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the game with the Williams team Bobby 
had Tramp propped up in a chair in his 
room. 

“Tramp,” he said, “tomorrow is going 
to be one of the most important days in 
your life. If you are really a mascot and 
not merely a cheap imitation of the real 
thing, that will be the time to prove it. 
Do you understand me?” 

Tramp gave a shrill bark, which, of 
course, was equivalent to ‘‘Yes”’ in the 
dog language. 

“And you won’t fail us at the last 
minute?” 

Tramp barked again, this time louder 
and shriller than before. The sound was 
the same, but of course it meant ‘‘ No.” 

Bobby picked the dog up, smoothed his 
hair and petted him in a way that made 
Tramp look up with a glance of unutterable 
affection in his great brown eyes. In a 
few minutes Bobby placed the animal in 
the soap box that occupied a corner of 
his room, saying in the most fatherly 
manner: 

“Now you're going to go to sleep and 
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get a good night’s rest, and wake up early 
in the morning ready for business.” 

Late that night Bill Blunt rushed into 
Benson’s room in a state of great excite- 
ment. He was an unusual visitor and 
Bobby wondered what could have prompted 
him to call at such a time. He did not 
have to remain in doubt very long. 

“T’ve got a pitcher for you,” cried 
Blunt, “‘and I want-you to know that he’s 
a Jim Dandy.” 

“Who is it?” 

“His name is Mark Sheldon, and if he 
don’t win the game for you tomorrow 
I'll eat my shirt.” 

Bobby’s eagerness to captain a winning 
baseball team made him overlook his grow- 
ing dislike for Blunt. He was deeply 
interested in what the boy said, but the 
news seemed too good to be true. 

“Why,” he said reflectively, “I don’t 
know of any boy by that name in any 
of the classes in the Bell Haven Academy.” 

But Blunt brushed that objection aside 
with a wave of the hand. 

“T know that, but he’s coming here to 
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go to school. He’s going to take a special 
course. You know the two years’ prepara- 
tory course.” 

‘How do you know?” 

“He told me so—” and then with a 
scowl Blunt suddenly demanded, ‘‘What’s 
the matter with you? Don’t you want 
a good pitcher? Don’t you want to 
win the pennant? Do you suppose I’m 
going to stand here and let you bully- 
rag me as if I were on the witness 
stand?” 

Bobby leaned back in his chair and 
made no attempt to answer this torrent 
of questions. He had no desire for a con- 
troversy with Blunt and made up his 
mind to wait and let things take their 
course. 

“All right,” he said finally. ‘I’m willing 
to look him over.” 

The next morning Blunt presented Shel- 
don to the young captain. The newcomer 
seemed to be eighteen or nineteen years 
of age, but he had a very dissipated look 
and was not very prepossessing. Bobby 
was dubious at the outset. 
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““Have you done much pitching?” he 
asked. 

Sheldon jerked his head in the direction. 
of Bill Blunt. 

“He can vouch for me. I'll stand by 
anything he says.” 

That did not sound very good and 
Bobby pursued his questioning: 

“But you’re not a member of the Bell 
Haven Academy. Are you going to 
school here? When do you intend to 
enter?” 

Once again the newcomer gave that 
awkward jerk of the head in the direction 
of his sponsor. 

“He can tell you all about it. He 
knows the whole story.” 

At this stage of the interview Blunt 
broke in with a ery of impatience. 

““What’s the matter with you, Benson? 
You’re getting like a lawyer. You’re too 
blamed suspicious to run a baseball team, 
anyhow. I told you Sheldon was all 
right and that ought to be enough for you. 
I know he’s coming to go to school here. 
He would enter right away but Dr. Maury 
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is out of the city and won’t be home until 
next week.” 

“Maybe we had better wait until next 
week,” suggested Bobby. ‘That will give 
him time to practice a little and then 
we can enter him the next game we play 
with the Cleverly team.” 

Blunt threw his cap on the ground 
with an exclamation of impatience. 

“You’re an old grandmother. It’s either 
now or never. If you want Sheldon to 
play on the team you have got to take 
him now. If you don’t he'll go where he 
will get a warmer welcome.” 

The game was scheduled to begin at 
ten o’clock. It was nine now and Bobby, 
who was skeptical but who did not care 
to take the responsibility of turning away 
the recruit, suggested that he go over to 
the grounds and warm up for the game. 
He did so and Blunt, who seemed to be 
equally interested in him did the catch- 
ing. It was half past nine when the other 
members of the team filed in the gate 
leading to the grounds. The Sleeping 
Beauty, who brought up the rear of the 
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procession looked at the newcomer with 
‘ great curiosity. 

““Who is he?” he asked. 

‘His name is Sheldon,” exclaimed 
Bobby. “Blunt brought him here and 
we're thinking of pitching him in this 
game. Why do you ask?” 

Forbes scratched his head and kept 
staring at the new pitcher as though he 
were hypnotized. 

“Say,” he remarked after a while, ‘I 
know that fellow. ve seen him some- 
where and blest if I can remember where 
it was.” 

In the meantime Sheldon and Blunt 
continued their practice. Whatever else 
might be thought of the new man he 
showed all of the signs of a first-class base- 
ball player. He had speed to burn and 
he possessed two or three curves that were 
tantalizing enough to worry and distract 
the best batter in the Academic League. 
Bobby, who had watched him closely 
from the first, realized this and concluded 
that the Bell Haven team was going to 
walk away with the game. He chuckled 
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because it would be a big thing to defeat 
the Williams team, the members of which 
had been boasting of how they proposed 
to clean out all of the other teams. Pres- 
ently the bell rang for the beginning of 
the game, and the players slowly walked 
to their places. Bill Blunt took his posi- 
tion on third base and smilingly nodded 
to the new pitcher, who was putting on 
his glove. At that stage of the proceed- 
ings the Sleeping Beauty rushed over to 
Bobby Benson. 

“Say, Bobby,’ he gasped, breathing 
heavily. ‘‘I remember who that fellow is. 
He is ‘Cy’ Harkins, a professional who 
made such a hit in the Tri-State League 
early in the season. He got a swelled 
head and I think they released him.” 

Bobby gasped with surprise. 

““Are you dead sure, Forbes?” he cried. 
““We can’t afford to make a mistake in a 
matter of this kind.” 

“Yd take my oath on it,” replied the 
Sleeping Beauty solemnly. “I know him 
well now. I’ve seen him pitch.” 

Without another word the captain 
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walked over to the new man and tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

“Tm very sorry,” he said, ‘‘but I don’t 
think we'll need your services in this 


game.” 
“The devil you say,” blurted the other. 
“Why what 4 


“This is a school team,” explained 
Bobby with flushed cheeks, ‘‘and we can’t 
afford to play a professional.” 

“Who said I was a professional?” 

“TI say it,” cried Bobby, raising his 
voice, ‘‘and if you want any more——” 

The supposed Sheldon pulled off his 
glove, tossed it on the ground and slouched 
in the direction of the club house. 

‘Discovered,’ he mumbled. “But Ill 
go home with a five-dollar retainer I got 
from that fellow Blunt. It was soft, 
my boy, it was soft.” 

Fortunately, Morton had been warming 
up and Bobby motioned him to go into 
the pitcher’s box. Blunt, who watched the 
scene with strained eyes, ran over to Benson. 

‘““What’s the matter?” he cried shrilly. 
“Tsn’t Sheldon going to pitch?” 
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Benson, who was white with rage, con- 
trolled his temper and said with biting 
sarcasm: 

“Sheldon isn’t going to pitch because 
there isn’t any such person.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know very well what I mean. 
You tried to ring ‘Cy’ Harkins in on 
us and you knew he was a_ profes- 
sional. That’s the sort of hairpin you 
are.” 

“But he’ll win the game for you and 
that’s what you’re after. Your business 
is to win M 

“T don’t want to win games that way,” 
cried Bobby hotly. 

“Why not?” 

“Well,” said Bobby, trying hard to 
keep his indignation within bounds, “‘it’s 
a question of honor and that apparently 
is something you aren’t able to compre- 
hend.” 

At this point Tramp, who had been 
sitting on the players’ bench, jumped 
down and trotted across the field wearing 
his little green blanket. Almost simul- 
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taneously the umpire cried out impa- 
tiently: 

“Play ball!’ 
The game commenced. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
RAIN-IN-THE-FACE 


T was a case of touch and go from 
| start to finish, Every man on the 

Bell Haven team was keyed up to 
the highest pitch, and, almost uncon- 
sciously, they found themselves playing 
championship baseball. Morton, the pitch- 
er, smarting under the sting of previous 
defeats, put his heart and soul into the 
work and did some splendid pitching. 
The Williams team was in good trim too, 
but they did not seem to be able to hit 
Morton and their defense crumbled down 
before the terrific batting of the Bell 
Haven nine. 

The only boy who did not appear to 
be in harmony with the new spirit that 
had taken possession of them was Bill 
Blunt, the third baseman. He was sullen 
and dissatisfied and made a number of 
rank plays, which under ordinary circum- 
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stances might have cost them the game. 
In the third inning one of the Williams 
batters sent a fly in the direction of third 
base. It went over Blunt’s head, but 
with a little effort he might have caught 
it. He stood stock still, when a little 
jump in the air might have resulted in a 
sensational catch that would have won the 
applause of the spectators. 

It looked bad for the Bell Haven team. 
One of the Williams men was already rac- 
ing from second to third with a determina- 
tion of keeping on the run until he touched 
the home plate. But as luck would have 
it, Tony Brill, the youngest of the Brill 
triplets who were fielding, happened to be 
playing in for just such a hit. As he 
saw the ball sailing over Blunt’s head he 
ran with all his might and succeeded in 
catching it.” With extraordinary quick- 
ness and rare presence of mind he imme- 
diately threw the ball to the second base- 
man who received it before the Williams 
man was able to return, thus scoring a 
double play. The yells of delight from 
the Bell Haven rooters made Tony Brill 
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feel very proud and caused Bill Blunt to 
shrivel up in the eyes of the crowd. 

In the ninth inning, with two men out, 
Blunt fumbled an easy grounder, and the 
ball, slipping from his hands, rolled slowly 
along the third-base line. Bobby Benson, 
however, was equal to the emergency. 
He ran toward the ball, and cleverly avoid- 
ing a collision with the pitcher, picked up 
the white sphere and hurled it to Pinky 
Palmer, who was playing first base. Pinky 
had to lean forward in order to catch the 
ball, but he got it all right and the runner 
was out. 

Bell Haven had defeated Williams by 
a score of 6 to 0. It was the biggest vic- 
tory of the season and the scene that fol- 
lowed can only be appreciated by one who 
is an enthusiast of the National game. 
Hats were thrown into the air and the 
players hugged one another and otherwise 
acted like the inmates of an asylum. The 
spectators were worse than the players. 
Handkerchiefs were fluttered, hats were 
waved, and frenzied shouts burst from 
hundreds of eager throats. In the midst 
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of all this excitement a little yellow dog 
wearing a green blanket and a brass col- 
lar ran cross the field. It was Tramp. 
Bobby Benson caught him up in his arms 
as he was on his way to the club house. 

“You kept your word, you old stub- 
tailed dodo,’ he cried in shrill tones. 
“You said you’d be a mascot and so you 
were. You're going to get the best supper 
you had in your life or my name’s not 
Bobby Benson.” 

That night several of the boys gathered 
in the room of the young captain of the 
Bell Haven nine and discussed the game. 
The conversation turned naturally to the 
attempt of Bill Blunt to palm off a pro- 
fessional pitcher on his classmates. They 
did not like it and few of them made any 
attempt to conceal their indignation. 

“Tt was dirty business!” cried the Sleep- 
ing Beauty, ‘‘and if I had not recognized 
the fellow Blunt would have gotten away 
with the trick. And what would have 
happened 4 

“Why we would have won the game,’ 
interjected Pinky Palmer with a broad grin. 
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“Yes,” protested Forbes, “but think 
what it would have cost us. We would 
have been disgraced in the eyes of all 
the other Academies. The chances are 
that they would have outlawed us. They 
might have cut off all athletic relations 
with Bell Haven.” 

“T can’t understand what possessed the 
fellow to do a trick like that,” remarked 
Benson, musingly. 

“T can,” came a piping voice from be- 
hind him. 

Everybody looked in the direction from 
whence the voice proceeded. The speaker 
was Tony Brill, who rarely had anything 
to say. Bobby looked at him in wonder- 
ment. 

“You can?” he echoed. 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘I know what 
prompted him to do the business.”’ 

“What was it?” 

“Well, you know Blunt’s father is a very 
rich man. He believes Bill is a great ball 
player, or at least Bill has made him think 
so. He has naturally been disappointed 
at the way we have been losing. Prob- 
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ably he thought it was a reflection on his 
darling boy. Anyhow, he sent Bill a letter 
the other day and said if we won this game 
he would send him a present of a hun- 
dred dollars. Bill is a business man from 
the top of his head to the soles of his feet, 
so he offers this ex-professional five dollars 
to pitch the game with a promise of ten 
more if he won the game. That would 
have left William a clean profit of eighty- 
five dollars.’ 

“Why didn’t you tell us this before?” 

“T didn’t know it until after the game. 
I met this ‘Cy’ Harkins and he was 
sore because Blunt refused to pay him 
the other ten dollars for the game he 
didn’t pitch, so he out and told me the 
whole story. What do you think of that?” 

“T think it’s contemptible,” blurted the 
Sleeping Beauty, ‘‘and I’ll be dog-goned if 
Til play on the same team with that 
fellow any longer.” 

“Go slow, fellows,’’ cautioned Pinky 
Palmer. “I wouldn’t condemn Blunt until 
you hear his side of the story.” 

“He tried to ring in a professional on 
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us,” cried Benson. ‘‘There’s no doubt 
about that.” 

““You let him play this afternoon.” 

“How could we help it? There was no 
one else to take third. We couldn’t call 
the game off.” 

“Well,” agreed Palmer, ‘I feel as hot 
as any of you, but I think it would be 
wise to talk to Mike Murray before we 
take any definite action.”’ 

So it was decided to let the matter rest 
until they had an opportunity of consult- 
ing the trainer and of hearing any defense 
that Blunt might be disposed to make. 

Bobby and Pinky were walking in the 
direction of the station the next morning 
when they met Adam, the janitor of the 
Academy, driving Maud &., the wonderful 
mare that had the reputation of going 
slower than any other animal in creation. 

‘Jump in, boys,” he called, ‘‘and have 
a ride—it’s just as cheap as walkin’.”’ 

“We'd rather walk,” replied Bobby. 

“Never refuse somethin’ for nothin’,’’ 
retorted the old man. ‘It might get to 
be a habit.” — 
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Laughingly the boys climbed into the 

old-fashioned vehicle. Adam. chirruped to 
the nag and it started off at a dog trot. 

“What’s the news, boys?” asked the 
venerable one, stroking his Kriss Kringle 
beard. ‘Are you goin’ to win that 
pennant?” 

“Sure thing,” answered Bobby with a 
degree of optimism that made Pinky smile 
in admiration. 

“Some one told me you were goin’ to 
have a wonder in the box yesterday— 
how’d he pan out?” 

“All out,” grinned Pinky, and he pro- 
ceeded to tell the old man the story of 
how Bill Blunt had tried to fool them 
with a professional. 

“Tt was bad enough to attempt a fraud 
like that,” interjected Bobby, ‘‘but the 
story he gave me was the limit. I’m not 
very fond of Blunt, but I did think he had 
some regard for the truth.” 

“Him?” ejaculated Adam with the air 
of a man who had profited by experience. 
“Why he lies faster than a dog can trot.” 

They went on in silence for some time. 
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Presently the old man glanced up with 
a look of interest in his faded eyes. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, “if you fellows 
are huntin’ for a pitcher maybe I can 
help you.” 

“Help us?” echoed Bobby in surprise. 

“Yes,” continued Adam. ‘You know 
my sister keeps a boardin’ house and she 
got a letter last week from a chap that 
wants to enter one of the schools up in 
this neighborhood. He hain’t quite made 
up his mind just where to go. He’s sendin’ 
around for catalogues and all that sort 
of thing and I ’spect he’ll go wherever 
it’s cheapest, but the p’int about it is 
that he’s a ball player and vy 

‘““A ball player,’ echoed the boys in 
chorus. 

“Yes,” replied the old man, “but I 
forgot to tell you he was an Indian. I 
don’t ’spose you’d want a redskin on your 
team.” 

“Wouldn’t we,” retorted the boys. “He 
could be all the colors of the rainbow if 
he was a good pitcher.” 

“T think that’s what he is. Anyhow 
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my sister has the letter and if you want 
to see it I'll be glad to drive you over 
there.”’ 

The boys accepted the invitation eagerly, 
and within twenty minutes were decipher- 
ing the communication to which Adam had 
referred. It was from James Cloud, who 
was at that time a pupil in the Lincoln 
Institute, which was a grammar school for 
Indian boys and girls located at Hedge- 
water, about ninety miles from Bell Haven. 
The sight of the name stirred the enthu- 
siasm of both boys. 

‘““Why he’s one of the best amateur 
pitchers in this section of the country,” 
said Palmer. ‘‘Don’t you remember the 
name?” 

“You bet your life I do,” exclaimed the 
young captain, ‘‘and I’d give all my 
spending money for the next quarter if 
we could get him on our team.” 

Pinky Palmer was silent for many mo- 
ments. He stood near the window run- 
ning his fingers through his red hair and 
thinking rapidly. | 

“Bobby.” he said presently and speak- 
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ing in a very positive manner. ‘‘ You’ve 
got to do it. We want that Indian and 
we must have him. The only thing for 
you to do is to go after him.” 

“Go after him?” repeated Bobby. some- 
what puzzled. 

“Yes. Get on a train, go to Hedge- 
water and talk to this Sitting Bull or 
whatever his name is and don’t come 
back unless you bring him with you.” 

The idea of making such a journey 
appealed to Benson very strongly, and he 
agreed to go if he could obtain the neces- 
sary leave of absence. Dr. Maury was 
still away from home, but later in the 
day the boys explained the matter very 
frankly to Tiberius Brown and asked him 
to grant the desired permission. He lis- 
sened attentively, asked several questions 
and finally told Bobby that he would 
excuse him from attendance at school for 
all of the following day. 

The next morning Benson took the train 
for Hedgewater. It was a two hours’ 
ride and on the way the boy thought of 
all the arguments he would use to induce 
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the young Indian to come to the Bell 
Haven Academy. Arriving at Hedge- 
water he proceeded directly to the Lincoln 
Institute and asked permission to speak 
to James Cloud. Fortunately Cloud was 
in the house at the time and he came 
down to the reception room of the school 
to see the visitor. 

The moment he entered the doorway 
Bobby made up his mind that he was 
just the person needed to complete the 
Bell Haven baseball nine. Cloud was well 


built, bad broad shoulders and carried 


himself with an air of confidence. He had 
the flat nose of the American Indian, high 
cheek bones, piercing black eyes and jet 
black hair. 

Bobby arose to meet him and quickly 
explained the purpose of his call. He 
learned to his delight that Cloud’s choice 
had narrowed down to two places—The 
Bell Haven Academy and the Burlingham 
School. He asked a number of questions 
which were short and to the point and 
after that Bobby made an earnest argu- 
ment in favor of the Bell Haven Academy. 
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He told of his hopes and expectations 
regarding the ball team and frankly said 
that his main object in urging the other 
to come to Bell Haven was for the pur- 
pose of having him pitch for the boys. 
This reasoning seemed to flatter the Indian. 
It certainly convinced him, because when 
Bobby had concluded he said simply: 

“T will go with you.” 

The news of Bobby’s trip and the pur- 
_pose for which it was undertaken speedily 
spread about the Academy. During the 
afternoon Pinky Palmer received a tele- 
gram from the emissary telling of his 
success, and when Bobby and the new 
pitcher alighted at the Bell Haven station 
early that evening they were met by a 
crowd of cheering, shouting boys. 

The business arrangements under which 
James Cloud was to enter the Academy 
were speedily settled, thanks to the as- 
sistance of Tiberius Brown. After that 
the Indian went to the rear of the Acad- 
emy, where he was personally introduced 
to most of his future associates. He was 
seated on the top of a barrel looking like 
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a king receiving the homage of his sub- 
jects when he felt something damp descend- 
ing on his head. 

“T thought it was going to rain,” he 
- grunted, breaking his silence for the first 
time in many minutes. 

As he spoke he looked up and beheld 
the Sleeping Beauty leaning out of the 
window of his room with a big watering 
pot in his hands. The Indian had moved 
just in time to get a shower full in the 
face. One of the boys on the edge of the 
crowd called out: 

“The new pitcher’s been christened. 
His name is Rain-in-the-face.”’ 

And he was called that from the day he 
entered until he finally left the Bell Haven 
Academy. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE END OF HIS ROPE 


came to Bell Haven, Bobby Ben- 

son, Pinky Palmer and the Sleeping 
Beauty met in Pinky’s room to consider 
what action should be taken regarding 
Bill Blunt’s attempt to palm off a pro- 
fessional pitcher on the baseball team. 
The three boys looked as solemn as judges 
as they sat around a table and discussed 
the various phases of the case. 

“Tf this was a personal matter,’ said 
the red-haired one, “‘I’d be in favor of 
dropping it; but it’s not. It’s a thing 
that affects the honor of the team and 
the school. Besides,’”’ he concluded with 
an expression of disgust, “I hate a liar.” 

“Here too!” chimed in the Sleeping 
Beauty. ‘You can catch a thief, but 
you're helpless with a fellow that won’t 
tell the truth.” 


C): the morning after the Indian 
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Bobby Benson nodded to indicate his 
approval of the sentiment. 

“Right you be, but I think the first 
thing to do is to send for Blunt and let 
him speak for himself. Maybe he can 
explain it away.” 

“Explain nothing,’ retorted Forbes. 
“Can he explain away the fact that his 
father offered him a hundred dollars if 
we won and that he used part of this to 
pay Cy Harkins? That’s the ugly part of 
it—the money part.” 

While they were talking a small boy 
came into the room and said that Bobby 
Benson was wanted at the telephone. The 
young man hurried down stairs and return- 
ing a few minutes later said: 

“It’s the editor of the Cleverly Clarion; 
he says he wants to see me on a matter 
of importance. How’d you like to go over 
to Cleverly with me, Pinky?” 

““You’ve said it,” chirped the cheerful one. 
“T think the exercise will do me good.” 

Forbes was invited to go along, but he 
declined with thanks saying he had to 
write a Latin theme. 
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“Rats!” ejaculated Palmer with more 
force than elegance. ‘‘What you want to 
do is to go to sleep. Forbes, do you ever 
stop to consider that you are sleeping 
your young life away?” 

“No,” grinned the Sleeping Beauty. 
“‘T never thought of that.” 

“Well, it’s a fact, just the same. If 
you’d figure it out you’d be alarmed. 
Why even sleeping an extra hour a day 
means 365 hours a year and if you live 
to be fifty that would mean that you had 
wasted just ts 

“Help! Murder!’ yelled Forbes in mock 
agitation. ‘‘Take this fellow away. He’s 
abreaking my heart.” 

“But you'll admit that it’s good to get 
up in the morning, won’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” smiled Forbes, ‘‘it’s fine to 
get up—but it’s better to stay in bed.” 

By this time Benson had his coat on 
and the two boys started off together in 
the direction of Cleverly. They went 
directly to the office of the Clarion. Ben- 
son told the small boy in the front office 
that he had an appointment with the editor 
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and on the strength of this was told to 
go upstairs without the formality of send- 
ing in hisname. Bobby did so and climbed 
the stairway, followed by Pinky Palmer. 
When the boys entered the second-story 
room they found the same editor writing 
on the same flat-topped desk as before. 
He looked up as they entered and brushed 
back his grayish hair with a tired ges- 
ture. 

“Hello, boys,’’ he saluted. ‘I’m glad 
you responded so prompily.”’ 

“What can I do for you?” asked Bobby. 

“The question is, what can I do for 
you?” replied the kindly-eyed one, laying 
down his pen and motioning them to be 
seated. ‘I suppose you remember that 
the Clarion was duped into publishing a 
mean paragraph about our friend Palmer, 
there.” 

Bobby- nodded his head. 

‘““We remember it very well, sir; 1 don’t 
think we’ll forget it for a long while.” 

“T thought not. Well, the fellow with 
the poisoned pen has been trying to impose 
on me again. Just cast your eye over 
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that.’ As he spoke he handed Benson a 
typewritten sheet of paper. 

Bobby took the piece of manuscript and 
gazed at it curiously. Pinky Palmer leaned 
over his shoulder and this is what aga: 
read: 


There is great dissatisfaction over the misman- 
agement of the Bell Haven baseball team. The 
captain is not only incompetent but he plays favor- 
ites and as a result of this the team is on the tobog- 
gan. But that is not the worst of it. It is inti- 
mated that he deliberately tried to throw away the 
last game because a boy he disliked had been prom- 
ised a cash prize if the team won the game. Ben- 
son. has the reputation of being a quitter and it is 
believed that he will give up the captaincy before 
the end of the season. 


As Bobby reached the end of this state- 
ment his face was flushed with honest 
indignation. His fingers relaxed and the 
sheet of paper fluttered to the floor un- 
noticed. The boy turned to the editor. 

“Of all the dirty lies I ever read, that is 
the worst,” he began. ‘Why I 

The newspaper man held up a restrain- 
ing hand and smiling quietly said: 
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“T know it’s a lie and that’s why I sent 
for you. It has been slipped in with the 
rest of the copy from the Bell Haven Acad- 
emy and I have no doubt that the writer 
thought it would pass me unnoticed and 
get into the next issue of the Clarion. But 
I’m not satisfied with merely keeping it 
out of the paper. I want to discover the 
guilty person and when I do so I propose 
to punish him to the full extent of the law. 
A paper must have protection the same as 
an individual. It has a reputation to 
maintain just the same as a man or a 
woman.” 

“T never thought of that part of it,” 
remarked Pinky Palmer, as the editor 
paused for a moment. 

“Unfortunately,” resumed the journal- 
ist, “‘very few people do, and that’s why 
newspapers are imposed upon by those who 
want to-air their grievances before the 
public. No decent publication will delib- 
erately print a lie and they will not publish 
filth or say anything to unjustly injure 
the feelings of any man or any organiza- 
tion. 9 
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Bobby and Pinky listened very atten- 
tively while the man with the grayish hair 
laid down the ethics of clean journalism. 
There was a pause for a few minutes. 
Then the editor resumed: 

““Now you know why I’ve sent for you. 
I not only want to be just to you but also 
to my paper. You’ve got a traitor in your 
midst. It’s up to you to locate him. My 
own opinion is that this latest libel was 
written by the same person that sent in 
the paragraph reflecting on Mr. Palmer.”’ 

Pinky was not in the habit of being 
mistered and the word seemed to give him 
a sense of importance. 

“T agree with you, sir,” he said. ‘This 
typewriting has been done on the same 
machine that was used in turning out the 
previous paragraph. If you will be good 
enough to let us have this slip for a few 
days I think we can run out this business 
and locate the coward that’s been sending 
in the stuff.” 

With that understanding the two boys 
left the Clarion office. They discussed the 
subject on the way back to Bell Haven 
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and came to the conclusion that the time 
had arrived for drastic action. It was a 
disagreeable business in every way, but 
they agreed that it would have to be ended: 
once and for all. The phrase in the para- 
graph that stung Bobby to the quick was 
that portion of it which referred to him as 
a quitter. He knew that indecision had 
been one of his faults, but he had been 
laboring to overcome that defect ever since 
he entered the Bell Haven Academy, until 
now he believed that he had a reasonable 
claim to the virtue of perseverance. 
Another thing that claimed consideration 
was the false position in which these 
scandalous statements placed the other 
boys of the school. Tony Brill, the right- 
fielder of the team, had been made the 
official editor of the Bell Haven column in 
the Cleverly Clarion, and for that reason 
he would be held responsible for whatever 
it contained. It seemed contemptible that 
some one else should slip in a paragraph 
without his knowledge or consent. Bobby 
and Pinky resolved partly as a precaution, 
but more as a matter of form, to first learn 
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whether he had any knowledge of the 
guilty paragraph. 

Bobby met Brill late that afternoon and 
went directly to the point at issue. 

“Tony,” he said, “I believe you have 
charge of sending in the copy to the 
Clarion.” 

“You bet I have,” replied Brill, straight- 
ening his shoulders and speaking in a tone 
of pride, “‘and some of the boys tell me I’m 
getting out a peach of a column.” 

Bobby smiled at the conceit of the 
amateur editor. 

“T guess they’re right,’ he admitted; 
“but what did I ever do to you that would 
make you want to print dope like this?” 
and as he spoke he passed over the type- 
written paragraph. 

Brill took the sheet and read it carefully. 
He was a pink-cheeked blonde and as he 
perused the accusing words his face became 
scarlet. 

“Benson,” he said, “I hope you don’t 
think for a minute that I’d write anything 
like that?” . 

“No, I don’t,” replied Bobby frankly, 
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“and that’s why I wanted you to see it 
before I went any further. But all the 
same, that was turned into the Clarion 
office with the rest of the copy.” 

““Some one’s been trying to put one over 
on me,” cried Brill, ‘‘and if I find who it 
is ll punch him black and blue.” 

Bobby smiled at this exhibition of right- 
eous indignation. 

“Just leave that to me,’”’ he remarked 
serenely, ‘“‘and I’ll see that he gets all that’s 
coming to him. But tell me, is it possible 
for anyone to do this without your knowl- 
edge?”’ 

“Sure!” replied the other. ‘I suppose 
it’s on account of the careless system we 
have. The stuff is put in a big Manila 
envelope that we use every week. It’s 
never sealed; we just enclose it with a 
rubber band. I keep it on the mantel- 
piece in-my room. The door of the room 
is always open and it would be the easiest 
thing in the world for some one to go in 
there and slip an extra paragraph into the 
envelope.” 

“That’s all I want to know,” said 
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Benson, ‘‘but you'll do me a favor if you 
will come to my room at five minutes of 
eight tonight.” 

“T’ll be there without fail,’ promised 
Brill. 

Bobby spent a busy afternoon and that 
evening there was an unusual gathering in 
his room. Brill was the first to arrive and 
he was told to sit quietly in a corner where 
he would not be observed. Pinky and the 
Sleeping Beauty came next and enjoyed an 
earnest conversation with the captain of 
the baseball team. Bill Blunt strolled in 
last of all, with an air of insolent indif- 
ference. 

“You sent for me,” he sneered, ‘‘and 
here I am. You seem to be getting high 
and mighty sending for boys as if you were 
the president of the Academy.”’ 

“Tt’s only to give you a chance,” said 
Bobby. ‘Maybe Dr. Maury will like to 
see you after you get through with me.” 

The significance of the remark seemed to 
make an impression on Blunt. He dropped 
his air of careless indifference and assumed. 
a conciliatory tone. 
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‘“‘See here, Benson,” he said. ‘I know 
what you’re driving at, and I'll say right 
now that I’m sorry the thing happened. 
I didn’t mean to get anybody in trouble. 
Ail I was thinking about was the ball team. 
I knew you wanted to win as much as I 
did and when I tried to put ‘Cy’ Harkins 
into the game I a 

“It’s not that,’ interrupted Benson. 
“That was bad enough, but there’s some- 
thing else you’ve got to answer for.”’ 

“What is it?’’ asked Blunt with the air 
of an innocent lamb. 

“Tt’s this,” cried Bobby, pulling out the 
typewritten slip he had received from the 
editor of the Clarion and passing it over to 
the culprit. 

The third baseman pretended to read the 
.paper and then handed it back to Ben- 
‘son. 

“That’s pretty hard on you,” he admit- 
ted, ‘“‘but I don’t see what I’ve got to do 
with it.” 

“That was sent to the Clarion,” persisted 
Bobby. 

“Then you’d better blame Tony Brill. 
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He’s responsible for it. I guess he wanted 
to give you a sly dig.” 

“That’s not true,’ cried a new voice, 
and the form of Tony Brill loomed up in the 
rear of the room, “‘and you know it’s not 
true. I never wrote that contemptible lie.” 

“Well, who did?” 

Bobby Benson had risen to his feet now, 
his face white with passion. 

“You!” he declared, pointing an accusing 
finger at Blunt. ‘‘ You wrote it.” 

The defiant one lost his assurance. His 
countenance turned the color of chalk. 

“You can’t prove it,” he retorted, licking 
his dry lips with his tongue. 

“T can; I know the machine you wrote 
iton. It’s the same one you used when you 
composed the lie about Pinky Palmer.” 

Blunt seemed to shrivel with shame. His 
hands were trembling and when he spoke 
his voice was husky and almost inaudible. 

‘““Why—who’s been lying about me? 
Some one’s been squealing ‘3 

“No one’s been squealing,” cried Bobby 
with a rising voice and a curious curling 
of the left side of his mouth. “You’re a 
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bungling sneak; that’s all. You didn’t 
know how to cover up your tracks.” 

Before Benson had ceased speaking Blunt 
had edged his way to the door. He evi- 
dently feared personal violence. But before 
he got away the irate young captain ex- 
claimed: 

“Tl give you exactly twenty-four hours 
to make a written apology over your own 
signature. It must include Palmer’s matter 
and your attempt to sneak a professional 
pitcher into the ball game. If you don’t 
do this I'll lay all of the facts before Dr. 
Maury and probably turn them into the 
Clarion too. You're a fine sand-bagger, 
but you’ve gone too far. You’ve reached 
the end of your rope!” 

Before the shadows of the next night had 
fallen on the cupola of the Academy it was 
announced that William Blunt, for family 
reasons, had found it necessary to leave 
Bell Haven. He left without saying good- 
bye to any of the boys. 

The streak of yellow had asserted itself 
again; as always, he preferred flight to 
fight. | 
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CHAPTER XX 


A DISAPPEARANCE 


across the commons the following 

morning with his frock coat tightly 
buttoned and his steel-rimmed spectacles 
tilted at a dangerous angle on his con- 
spicuous nose, when he almost collided with 
Bobby Benson. 

“Bless my heart!’ he exclaimed in the 
quick tones he was accustomed to use 
when he was confused, “but I might have 
run you down, Benson.” 

“You nearly did,” was the smiling retort. 

“By the way,’ continued the professor, 
“have you heard that your friend William 
Blunt has resigned and departed for his 
home—and for good.” 

“T hope it’s for good,” exclaimed the 
boy unthinkingly. Then noting the look of 
surprise in the teacher’s eyes he added: “I 
think it will probably be best for William.” 

{274) 
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“Why?” said the innocent Tiberius. 
“T can’t understand why in the world he 
should leave school and right in the middle 
of a session, too. Besides,’ he remarked as 
an afterthought, ‘it will deprive you of one 
of the best members of your baseball team.” 

“Yes,” admitted Bobby, “‘that’s so.” 

“‘Perhaps if I wrote a letter to his father 
he might reconsider and come to the 
Academy.” 

Bobby glanced at the speaker with a 
look of alarm in his brown eyes. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t think of doing anything 
like that, Professor, if I were in your place,” 
he protested. ‘‘ There may be reasons why 
Blunt should go ef 

‘‘Reasons,”’ echoed the teacher. 

“Yes,” continued Bobby, thinking quickly 
of what was best to say under the circum- 
stances. ‘Reasons that might be personal. 
His health might be breaking down or his 
father might need him in his business or a 
whole lot of other things. You know we 
can’t go into matters of that kind, and then 
Dr. Maury might not like anybody writing 
to Blunt or his father.” | 
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Tiberius Brown took off his spectacles, 
polished them very carefully and replaced 
them on the bridge of his ample nose 
before he replied. Then he said very 
slowly: 

“T think on the whole, Benson, that your 
advice is quite sound. I have discovered 
from observation that your reasoning powers 
are above the ordinary, and I think I shall 
take your advice. Thank you for tendering 
it to me.” 

And having delivered himself of these 
few remarks with the air and the tone of a 
man who had been addressing a large 
audience, Tiberius Brown, who moved in a 
world of his own, marched off to the class- 
room. 

Pinky Palmer and the Sleeping Beauty 
joined Benson at this juncture and the 
young captain repeated the conversation he 
had just had with the absent-minded 
teacher. 

“There will be some talk about Blunt’s 
sudden departure,” he said, ‘‘and I think 
we had better agree on a line of action, or 
rather inaction. . I don’t think we should 
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tell anybody the real cause of his going. 
There’s no need of saying anything to Dr. 
Maury at any rate.” 

Palmer and Forbes readily agreed with 
the suggestion, but it was the Sleeping 
Beauty who thought of the Cleverly Clarion. 

“What shall we do about the Cleverly 
Clarion? You know you two fellows 
promised the editor you would run out this 
business and let him know the name of the 
student who was trying to impose on him. 
He probably expects to make some kind of 
an exposure in that old rag of his.” 

Bobby smiled. 

“‘Tt’s not an old rag, Forbes. It’s a real 
newspaper and it’s conducted on high-toned 
principles. I am perfectly satisfied that 
after the situation has been explained to. 
the editor he will agree to drop the whole 
business.” 

The boys all looked forward with great 
expectations to the next baseball game, 
which was scheduled to take place with 
the team representing the Grantville Acad- 
emy. James Cloud, the Indian pitcher, 
practiced nearly two hours every day and 
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he gave promise of being a valuable addition 
to the nine. He had both speed and control 
and in addition to this the imperturbability 
of the Indian nature. The one problem 
that confronted Captain Benson was where 
he should get a boy to play third base in 
place of Blunt. He went over the material 
in the different classes and finally hit upon 
a boy named Jimmie Carpenter. He was a 
little fellow but quick and willing and full 
of the quality known as ginger. Mike 
Murray talked to Bobby frequently and 
told him just how he should handle the 
members of the team in order to obtain the 
best results. 

The morning of the game was bright and 
crisp and the players trotted on the field 
with the manner of boys who were prepared 
to do or die. James Cloud, otherwise 
known as Rain-in-the-face, received a hearty 
welcome when he took his place in the 
pitcher’s box. He was perfectly impassive 
and his bronzed face gave no sign of 
emotion at the roars of applause that came 
from the grand-stand. 

He dug his feet into the soft turf until 
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he had obtained a satisfactory hold. Stoop- 
ing down he rubbed his hands on the yellow 
clay and then resuming an upright position 
swung his right arm twice with lightning 
rapidity and then delivered the ball. It 
cut the plate in half and went into the 
padded glove of the Sleeping Beauty with 
a resounding smack. 

“One strike!’ called the umpire, throwing 
up his right arm to emphasize the decision: 

Clapping of hands and the waving of 
handkerchiefs signalized the joy of the 
spectators at this auspicious beginning of 
the game, but the Indian pitcher paid no 
attention to the waves of sound that 
rolled in his direction. Once again he 
firmly planted his foot in the earth, once 
again he rubbed his hand on the soft earth, 
and then for the second time he let the ball 
fly. The Bell Haven rooters held their 
breath and the next second the voice of the 
umpire could be heard calling: 

“Strike two!” 

The applause in the stand was redoubled. 
Bobby Benson, playing short stop, jumped 
two feet in the air and yelled: | 
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“Ran! Rah! Rah! Bell Haven, Bell 
Haven, Bell Haven.” 

Pinky Palmer on first base was swinging 
his arms and shouting at the top of his 
voice while the other members of the team 
added to the din and general confusion. 
In the midst of this the Indian stood as 
motionless as though he were a graven 
image instead of a flesh-and-blood person. 
He surveyed the batter in an impartial 
manner and then for the third time he 
hurled the ball in the direction of the 
catcher. By this time the interest had 
become tense and the spectators leaned 
forward with breathless apprehension. 
They did not have long to wait, for oncemore 
the voice of the umpire was heard calling: 

‘“‘Strike three, and out!” 

The Grantville player flung down his 
bat with a gesture of disgust and started 
for the bench. The Sleeping Beauty in the 
excitement of the moment turned a somer- 
sault, while the other players and the men, 
women and boys in the stand shrieked at 
the top of their voices and in leather-lunged 
tones. 
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It was evident from the outset that the 
Indian had the Grantville players at his 
mercy. Some one said that he had put 
the Indian sign on them and if results 
counted for anything, there must have been 
a grain of truth intheremark. All the time 
he was in the box he wore abroad grin and no 
amount of noise or chaffing was sufficient to 
get his nerve. He pitched like a big leaguer 
and he had more strike-outs that day than 
any other pitcher in the Academic League. 
The score was about what was to be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. It stood 
5 to 1 in favor of the Bell Haven nine. 

From that day forth James Cloud was 
one of the most popular students at the 
Academy. He was petted by teachers and 
pupils alike, but he took it all in the same 
indifferent good-natured way in which he 
had received the shouts and cries of the 
spectators on the baseball grounds. He 
did very well in his studies also and made a 
good impression on the teachers. It was 
his ambition to go to college, and for that 
reason he desired to make a good record at 
Bell Haven. 
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Bobby Benson was particularly pleased 
with his lucky find, as he called the Indian. 
He now had two regular pitchers for the 
team, Morton, who was pretty good, and 
James Cloud, who belonged in the phe- 
nomenal class. As the weeks passed by 
the playing of the team gradually improved. 
The new pitcher seemed to have inspired 
all of the other players to do their best. 
Things had reached this stage when the 
time drew near for the last game of the 
season. It was to be the deciding game, 
too. Bell Haven and Burlingham were tie, 
each having won ten and lost three games. 
The contest to be held on the follow- 
ing Thursday would decide the pennant. 
Bobby did not underestimate the impor- 
tance of the struggle. He knew that 
Burlingham was one of the strongest teams 
in the Academic League, but he felt certain 
that with Rain-in-the-face he could get 
away with the trick. 

The Indian knew that he was to pitch 
the deciding game of the series, but that 
fact did not.seem to give him any concern. 
He went about his studies in the usual 
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way and when he was not practicing in the 
ball field he lay about in the sun and loafed 
to his heart’s content. 

On the morning before the great contest 
Rain-in-the-face lay sprawling on the 
ground. Tony Brill and his two brothers 
happened to come along at that moment 
and the sight of the Indian snoring loudly 
tickled them immensely. Also it roused 
in them a spirit of mischief, the consequences 
of which can be told very briefly. Tony 
went to the storehouse of the Academy and 
procured a pot of paint and with the aid 
of a camel’s-hair brush managed to paint 
the copper face of the sleeping aborigine 
a most artistic red, white and blue. To 
complete the job he fastened a rubber band 
about the pitcher’s head and stuck it full 
of gaudy feathers. 

The Indian awoke a few minutes later 
and when he discovered what had been 
done his rage knew no bounds. His yell 
of indignation attracted the attention of the 
entire Academy and in less than five minutes 
he was surrounded by a crowd of laughing, 
shrieking, gesticulating boys. The only 
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one that did not see the humor of the prank 
was Bobby Benson. He had discovered 
that Rain-in-the-face, in spite of his stolid 
manner, had a very sensitive nature and he 
feared for the consequences. Hais- fears 
were realized. An hour later the Indian 
had packed his suit case, taken a train 
and left Bell Haven. Bobby was discon- 
solate. 

“Tt was very funny,” he remarked sar- 
castically to Tony Brill. “It was too 
funny for words, but I’m afraid that it 
means the loss of the pennant to the Bell 
Haven Team.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


A REAPPEARANCE 


Haven Academy had ‘not been in 

vain. He had improved mentally 
and physically. He had learned to control 
his feelings and he had acquired the virtue 
of perseverance. Also his captaincy of the 
baseball team had given him another sort 
of training which is valuable to man or 
boy. It was the faculty of thinking quickly 
and acting promptly. 

The disappearance of Rain-in-the-faee 
was a sore test. But he faced it calmly and 
with resolution. He left the other boys and 
took a solitary walk along the river bank 
and thought out the problem. In ten 
minutes he had reached his decision. He 
went to his room and packed his grip. 

‘““Where are you going?” asked Pinky 
Palmer, who came in while the performance 


was In progress. 


Be BENSON’S stay at the Bell 
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“Tm going to bring Rain-in-the-face 
back.” 

“Do you think it’s worth while?” asked 
Palmer. ‘‘Hasn’t he worn his welcome off 
the doormat at Bell Haven.” 

Bobby shook his head decisively. 

“Not at all. He’s been scared away.” 

Pinky looked up in surprise. The thought 
of an Indian being frightened by a white 
man seemed too incredible for belief. 

“Well,” he said finally, as if he had 
assimilated the thought, ‘how are you 
going to bring him back when you don’t 
know where he’s gone?” 

“Tl take a chance on that,’’ was the 
crisp reply. “I’m going to make straight 
for Hedgewater and if I don’t find him 
there I’ll go somewhere else. Anyhow, I 
don’t propose to rest for a minute while 
there’s a chance of having that Indian 
pitch for Bell Haven.”’ 

Palmer slapped his classmate on the 
back, which meant as much as words. 

“Good luck to you, old pal,” he cried. 
“You deserve to get away with the trick,and 
what a fellow deserves he generally gets.’ 
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Twenty minutes later Bobby Benson was 
on the train steaming in the direction of 
Hedgewater. He had obtained permission 
from Tiberius Brown to remain away from 
the classes until after the final game with 
the Burlingham team and for that reason 
felt no uneasiness on the score of his lessons. 
He gazed out of the car window absent- 
mindedly and thought of all that had 
occurred from the day he first entered the 
Bell Haven Academy. He was not pride- 
stricken, but he felt a sense of honest ela- 
tion in what he had accomplished, and he 
wanted above all else to win the Academic 
pennant. He dwelt on this so long that 
he really felt that the results of his first 
year at the Academy would depend largely 
on the success or the failure of the baseball 
team. He realized that the outcome of the 
final game rested chiefly with the pitcher. 
Morton was a good man, but he was in no 
condition to go into the box on the following 
day. 

“T simply have got to have Rain- 
in-the-face,” soliloquized the boy, “‘and 
Til get him to Bell Haven if I have to 
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drag him all the way by the back of the 
hair.”’ 
_ It was in this spirit that he alighted from 
the train at Hedgewater and made his way 
directly to the Lincoln Institute where he 
had met James Cloud for the first time and 
where he supposed he would go on his 
flight from the Academy. He was not 
mistaken. Cloud had arrived there a short 
time before and had gone at once to his 
old room. The superintendent, who gave 
Bobby thisinformation, seemed tobe at aloss 
to understand the actions of his former pupil. 

““What have you done to him?”’ he asked. 
“T can’t get a word out of him, but he surely 
wouldn’t have left Bell Haven without good 
cause.” 

Briefly, but graphically, Benson explained 
how the Indian had been hazed by Tony 
Brill and how the other boys of the school 
had joined in doing a war dance around the 
aborigine. 

‘“‘No wonder he quit,” commented the 
other. ‘I think I would have quit myself 
if‘ I wasn’t. big enough to get even with 
those young rowdies.”’ 
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Benson did not like to hear such a word 
applied to his classmates, but he knew that 
it was not the time or place to get into a 
controversy on this question, so he said 
quietly: 

“T think it was a mistake and I’m sorry 
it happened, but what I want to do is to 
induce Cloud to return to the Academy. 
I can assure you that he will never be 
treated in that manner again. Besides 
that he can lock forward to the glory of 
winning an important baseball game.” 

The superintendent smiled. 

“Some people have a queer idea of 
glory,” he said; “‘but I’ll see what I can do 
for you.” 

He left the room and Bobby could hear 
the sound of his footsteps as he ascended 
the uncarpeted stairway. 

Bobby waited in the reception room, 
which was a large and plainly furnished 
apartment. The walls were bare and so was 
the floor with the exception of a faded 
rug beneath a desk in one corner of the 
place. There was a picture of the President 
of the United States on one side of the wall, 
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and on the other an engraving showing 
William Penn making his famous treaty 
with the Indians. Bobby passed away the 
time by examining this closely and wonder- 
ing what the actual performance could have 
been like. After that he walked up and 
down the room restlessly. Ten minutes 
passed and still the superintendent had not 
returned. Just when Bobby was wondering 
what could have kept him the door opened 
and he re-entered the room. 

“It’s no use,” he said. “I can’t do a 
thing with that savage. He has crept into 
his shell and simply won’t listen to reason. 
I guess you’ve got to give it up as a bad 
job.” 

Bobby bit his finger nails in perplexity 
and conceived impossible schemes of kid- 
naping the Indian and taking him to Bell 
Haven by force. But he realized the 
futility of this and finally exclaimed in a 
despairing tone: 

“Will you let me go up and see what I 
ean do with him?” 

“Sure,” was the cheerful reply. ‘Go 
up and do anything you like with him. 
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I’ve lost interest in the copper-colored 
rascal.”’ 

Benson hurried upstairs and stopped 
before the door to which he had been 
directed. He knocked, but there was no 
response. He repeated the summons a 
little louder than before, but still there was 
no answer. Then he banged against the 
door with both of his fists, yelling at the 


game time: 


“Tf you don’t let me in I’ll smash every 
panel in this door!” 

To his astonishment the bolt was with- 
drawn from the inside, the latch lifted and 
Rain-in-the-face poked his head through 
the opening. 

““What do you want?” he grunted. 

“T want you,” cried Bobby, in a deter- 
mined tone, “and I propose to give you a 
talk that you’re likely to remember until 
the day of your death.” 

This method of treatment seemed to 
meet the requirements of the case, for the 
Indian, instead of becoming angry, sub- 
missively opened the door to its full extent 
and escorted the young captain to a seat 
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near the window. After that he sat down 
meekly and waited for the tongue-lashing. 

Bobby gave it to him in full measure and 
heaped to overflowing. He was angry and 
irritated and just in the humor to give the 
runaway the sort of argument that was 
needed. After the boy had exhausted 
himself the Indian looked up at him in a 
timid sort of way and said: 

“They had no right to treat me like a 
dog.” 

“They didn’t treat you like a dog,” 
retorted the other. ‘‘It’s just the sort of 
thing they do to all the boys, but you’re a 
little oversensitive and I’ll see that it never 
happens again.” 

“They don’t like me because I’m a 
redskin,”’ protested Cloud. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” retorted Bobby. 
“That’s just your imagination. They don’t 
care about the color of your skin and I can 
tell you how to win the love of every boy 
at Bell Haven. I can tell you how to 
become the most popular fellow in the 
Academy.” 

“How?” asked the other, eagerly. 
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“Go up and pitch that game against 
Burlingham, and win it, and they’ll be 
ready to build a monument to your honor.” 

To the gratification of the young manager 
the Indian yielded at once. Indeed, he 
began to pack his grip and announced that 
he would be ready to leave on the five o’clock 
train. This suited the boy admirably. He 
figured that they would get into Bell Haven 
before eight o’clock and that Rain-in-the- 
face would go to bed and get a good night’s. 
sleep and be in perfect trim for the game. 
He left him with the understanding that 
they would meet at the railroad station at. 
the time appointed. As Bobby reached 
the foot of the stairs he was met by the 
superintendent, who called out to him: 

“Well, what luck?” 

“He’s going to go with me. He’s 
promised to go along on the five o’clock 
train.” 

The man stuck his hands in his pockets 
and gazed at the boy with a look of admira- 
tion. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, ‘you must be a 
hypnotist. I didn’t think anybody on 
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earth could get any satisfaction out of that 
stubborn Indian.” 

Benson and Cloud met at the station and 
took the train, which left on schedule 
time. The journey was a silent one. 
Bobby was concerned with thoughts of 
the coming contest, while the Indian, 
naturally taciturn, had no desire to engage 
in idle conversation. It was quite dark 
when they reached the station, but Bobby 
was pleased to discover that Pinky Palmer 
was on hand to meet him and that Adam 
with Maud S. and the old-fashioned wagon 
was outside waiting to convey them to the 
Academy. Pinky greeted the returning 
prodigal with great warmth and said some 
things that were calculated to soothe his 
wounded pride. Old Adam, who was as 
much interested in the pennant race as 
any of the boys, also spoke to the Indian 
in a fatherly manner and assured him that 
his return would make him famous for life. 

The four of them climbed into the vehicle 
and with a cluck and jerk of the reins the 
ancient nag started for her destination. 
Usually, Maud 8. was as slow as cold 
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molasses, but on this particular journey 
she seemed filled with an insane desire to 
beat the record of her famous namesake. 
She started at the sound of the locomotive 
whistle and once reared up on her hind 
legs at the sight of a piece of paper that 
fluttered in her face. The boys took this 
as a joke, but Adam, who was angry, 
pulled out his whip and lashed her 
on the haunches. It was an unfortunate | 
act. The animal made a flying leap, the 
wheel of the carriage was whirled around 
suddenly and struck a tree, and the next 
moment the quartet found themselves lying 
out on the road. 

Adam was the first to recover. He arose 
and began to make an investigation of the 
damage that had been done. Pinky Palmer 
followed him and in a moment or two Rain- 
in-the-face joined them, but Bobby lay 
quite still with white face turned upward 
in the direction of the unpitying stars. 
It was Pinky who first realized that his 
friend had been hurt. He ran over to him 
and cried in anguish: 

“Hello, Bob! Are you hurt?” | 
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There was no answer, and Palmer, pillow- 
ing Bobby’s head on his lap, began to rub 
the boy’s temples vigorously. 

“Tt’s me, Bobby,” he said in a broken 
voice. “Don’t you know me? I’m Pinky 
Palmer.”’ 

A few minutes later there was a fluttering 
of the eyelids and the young manager looked 
up at the little group that surrounded him. 
He spoke very feebly: 

“Tt’s all right. I don’t think I’m hurt 
much. Help me to get up.” 

They assisted him and he was seated 
on a bank by the roadside. The Indian 
hurried to a nearby farmhouse and brought 
a basin of water with which they bathed 
Benson’s head. In a few minutes he was 
able to walk without any assistance and 
after the wagon had been sufficiently re- 
paired they all re-entered it and finished 
the drive to the Academy. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE DECIDING GAME 


De morning of the deciding game 
dawned bright and smilingly. The 
air was crisp and the sun tempered 
it to precisely the degree of warmth neces- 
sary for ideal baseball weather. The inter- 
est in the final battle of the season was 
widespread and long before the hour set 
for the contest brightly dressed men and 
women and boys and girls were journeying 
in the direction of the Academy ball 
grounds. They came from Cleverly, Bell 
Haven and Burlingham and the surround- 
ing towns. 

By half-past nine all of the seats in the 
stands were taken and late-comers had to 
content themselves with improvised benches 
erected on the turf just beyond first base. 
The Bell Haven rooters secured places on 
the stand directly behind the catcher, 
while the Burlingham rooters, who traveled. 
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to the grounds in special coaches, were 
accommodated in the rear of third base. 

Tiberius Brown tore himself away from 
the reading of a musty volume on the 
“Primitive Architecture of the Pre-historic 
Ages”? in order to be present. He had 
witnessed one or two other games and—for 
a professor—had a very intelligent concep- 
tion of the pastime. He was there now at 
the urgent request of Bobby Benson, but 
deep down in his heart felt that he was 
guilty of a frightful waste of time. Near 
him sat Dr. Maury and not far away was 
Adam, the venerable janitor, assuring all 
who were within sound of his voice that 
baseball was a “mighty unsartain game” 
and that no one could tell the winner until 
the last ball had been pitched. 

A sprinkling of young ladies with bright 
dresses lent a touch of color to the scene, 
while the Academy Band, which had volun- 
teered for the occasion, played a rag-time 
tune calculated to provoke a whistling 
chorus. The diamond was flawless. A 
great stretch of velvety green grass soothed 
the eye while the base lines stood out 
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conspicuously, like wide bands of copper- 

colored ribbon. 

“JT hope Benson plays short-stop today,”’ 
said an urchin who sat next to Tiberius 

Brown. 

“Why shouldn’t he play?’ demanded the 
professor. 

“Don’t you know?” asked the boy 
incredulously. 

“Certainly not.” 

““Why he was hurt last night, and they 
were afraid he wouldn’t be able to get out 
this morning.” 

“Bless my heart!” ejaculated the profes- 
sor. “Here I’ve been reading of the 
doings of the Ancient Cave Dwellers and 
I don’t know what’s going on under my 
very nose.” 

In view of the extraordinary size of the 
nose in question the professor’s ignorance 
of current events might be deemed excus- 
able. While he was talking there was a 
wild cheer from the crowd at the other end 
of the stand and looking up Tiberius saw 
the members of the Bell Haven team coming 
on the field, headed by Bobby Benson. 
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They all wore red sweaters with the initials 
“BH” on the front. 

“Benson! Benson!’ yelled the spectators. 
“Three cheers for the Captain of the Bell 
Haven!” 

They were given with a will and Bobby 
modestly pulled off his cap and bowed in 
acknowledgment of the salute. He looked 
very pale, but his lips were pressed together 
with an expression of quiet determination. 
Mentally he was saying, ‘‘ Nobody will be 
able to say that I’m a quitter.” As he 
passed along the stand, Adam, the janitor, 
leaned over and asked in a voice tinged 
with anxiety: 

“Cap’n, who are you goin’ to pitch 
today?” 

“‘Rain-in-the-face is my one best bet,” 
was the prompt reply. “I expect him to 
win this one the same as he did the last.” 

“Lightning never strikes twice in the 
same place,” interjected a Burlingham man 
who overheard the conversation. 

“Neither does a mule,” promptly re- 
torted Adam. ‘He doesn’t have to.” 

The rival nine was already on the 
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grounds and in a few minutes both teams 
got down to active practice. The crowd 
enjoyed this very much and applauded 
loudly whenever any of the boys happened 
to make a good play. The shouts and the 
cries indicated that not only the players 
but the spectators were keyed up to a high 
state of excitement. In the midst of the 
practice Tramp, wearing his brass collar 
and green blanket, trotted across the field 
to the amusement of everybody. 

‘Play ball!’ called the umpire, and as if 
by magic the Bell Haven youngsters fitted 
into their respective positions. 

Rain-in-the-face was in fine form. He 
had, in the language of the bleachers, 
“speed to burn” and he burnt it regardless 
of consequences. Also he had a slow ball 
that seemed to crawl up to the batter and 
then take an entirely unexpected drop. 
The Sleeping Beauty had carefully studied 
the style of the pitcher and was able to 
handle his delivery to perfection. The 
Burlingham rooters tried to rattle the cop- 
per-faced one, but their noise had no more 
effect on the live Indian than if he were 
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one of the wooden kind that decorates the 
fronts of tobacco shops. He struck three 
men out in succession and the thunder of 
applause that greeted this performance 
seemed sufficient to arouse the dead in the 
nearby cemetery. 

But when the Burlingham team went in 
for their half of the inning it soon became 
evident that the game was not going to be 
one-sided. Turner, the snappy manager 
of the rival nine, brought a new pitcher 
with him and he had not thrown three 
balls before the Bell Haven boys realized 
that they were facing an unusual twirler. 
He was left handed and they could not 
hit a southpaw successfully. Also he was 
so tall that he disconcerted them every 
time he pitched a ball. Colwell—that was 
his name—was six foot three and he looked 
down on them as a giant gazes on a lot of 
pigmies. This half of the inning was short 
and the Bell Haven batters did not get a 
hit. 

The base work and the fielding of both 
nines was beyond reproach and it began 
to look as though it were going to be a 
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pitchers’ battle. Benson confided that 
opinion to Palmer as they sat on the bench 
together in the last half of the fifth inning. 

“Pinky,” he said, ‘if we hadn’t that 
Indian on the slab this morning we’d be 
beaten out of our boots.” 

“Sure thing,” grinned the other, ‘‘and it 
just goes to show what a nifty little captain 
we've got.” 

Bobby colored behind the grime and 
perspiration on his face. 

“T wasn’t fishing for praise,” he pro- 
tested. 

“Well you got it anyhow,” retorted the 
practical one, “and anybody with sense 
knows if you hadn’t gone after Rain-in- 
the-face and hypnotized him he’d never 
have come back.” 

While Palmer was speaking the muscles. 
of Bobby’s face gave a sudden twist. 

“What ‘are you laughing about?” queried 
Pinky. 

Bobby gave a gasp before replying. 

“TJ wasn’t laughing,”’ he said with a 
feeble attempt at a grin. 

“You’re sick!’ exclaimed the red-haired 
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one, with a sudden note of anxiety in his 
voice. 

‘“‘No,” insisted Benson, “it was only a 
passing pain; it’s gone now.” 

As he spoke, James, the second baseman 
of the Bell Haven, went out on a pop fly 
and the members of the team trotted to the 
field again. Seven innings passed without 
a hit on either side and up to that time it 
had also been an errorless game. This was 
remarkable and, as Adam remarked, it 
threatened to break the record. 

“Hey, you fellows,’ he called to the 
Brill triplets as they came in at the end of 
the eighth inning, ‘‘get busy and do some- 
thing.” 

“‘Get busy yourself,” retorted Tony Brill, 
who was beginning to feel the strain of the 
game. 

“You better look out,” cautioned the 
old man, “you know them Burlingham 
chaps beat you once before.” 

“Oh, we’ve forgiven ’em for that long 
ago,” interjected Pinky Palmer, who came 
along at this juncture. 

“That’s right,”’ taunted Adam. ‘“For- 
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give yer enemies—specially if ye can’t 
lick ’em.” 

The laugh that greeted this sally had 
scarcely died out when Jimmie Carpenter, 
the new third baseman of the Bell Haven 
team, went to bat. 

“T think it’s about time for Jimmie to do 
something,”’ remarked Bobby Benson to 
Pinky. 

¢ “Why?” 

“‘T’ve been watching him,” explained the 
young captain, “‘and I think he’s getting 
on to Colwell’s curves.” 

And so it appeared. The little third- 
baseman kept his eye on the ball all the 
time. The first one that was served to 
him looked as if it was going to cut the 
plate in half. Carpenter stood perfectly 
still and made no attempt to bat. The 
Bell Haven rooters gave a gasp of dismay, 
but the ball swayed to one side and went 
an inch or two from the plate. 

“Ball one!” called the umpire. 

Two more balls were called in quick suc- 
cession, and the crowd thought the little 
fellow was going to get a free pass to first 
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base. But he struck at the fourth ball 
and missed it. The next one was a foul 
tip. It was now two strikes and three 
balls. 

“Tt’s now or never,” muttered Pinky. 
“T wonder what he’s going to do.” 

He did not have to wait long to find out, 
for Carpenter took deliberate aim at the 
next ball and sent a swift grounder in the 
direction of Turner of the Burlingham. It 
looked like an easy out, but the captain of 
the rival team misjudged it and the ball 
went bounding through his legs. The 
moment the ball met his bat Carpenter 
made a dash for first base. The greatest 
excitement prevailed. Nearly all of the 
spectators were on their feet shouting at 
the top of their voices. 

“Run, you runt, run!” shrieked Adam. 

Even Tiberius Brown was affected by 
the excitement. He clutched his green 
umbrella convulsively, pounding with it 
on the floor of the stand. 

In the meantime Carpenter gained first 
without any difficulty. Turner and the 
center fielder were still chasing the ball, 
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and seeing this the little runner made a 
dash for second. The center fielder cap- 
tured the sphere and flung it to second. 
It was now a race between the ball and 
the youth, and Carpenter won, reaching 
the bag a second before the ball reached 
the baseman’s outstretched hand. The 
excitement at this stage of the game fairly 
shook the foundations of the grand-stands. 
-But, alas! After the tumult had sub- 
sided three Bell Haven men faced the Bur- 
lingham pitcher and went out in one, 
two, three order. 

They resumed their positions with a 
downcast air. A run would have meant 
so much. There is a time in every battle, 
whether it is with armed soldiers or base- 
ball players, when some part of the line 
weakens and that decides the fate of the 
day. That was the thing most feared by 
Bobby Benson. The Bell Haven team was 
working like a well-ordered machine, but 
the slightest break might ruin everything. 

In the beginning of the last inning the 
Burlingham boys got their eye on the ball, 
but they were not able to send it out of the 
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infield. Bates, the catcher, came to bat 
and he sent three fouls in succession over 
the roof of the main stand. Finally he 
made a savage swing for a low one and 
sent it in the direction of first base. Pinky 
Palmer was playing pretty well out and 
he saw at once that this was a foul ball. 
He made a run for it and Bobby, who 
realized the velocity of the ball, cried out: 

“Look out, Pinky!” 

But it was too late. The ball glanced 
off the tip of the boy’s glove and struck 
him on the temple with terrific force, and 
Pinky fell to the ground unconscious. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE SLIDE FOR HOME 


IKE MURRAY was the first man 
M to reach the side of Pinky 

Palmer. The veteran trainer 
had witnessed such scenes before and he 
went about his work in a self-possessed 
manner. But he had _ scarcely lifted 
Palmer’s head before the other players 
had crowded about him, eager to know 
the worst. 

The spectators sat silent, dismayed at 
the sudden turn of events. They had 
been so intent upon the game that they 
had never considered the possibility of 
an accident to any of the players. The 
Bell Haven rooters were reduced to the 
deepest depth of despondency. Palmer 
would have to quit playing, in all prob- 
ability, and that would mean that they 
might as well bid good-bye to the pennant. 
But even while they waited there was a 
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break in the circle that surrounded the 
red-haired one. The trainer called out 
an order to some one seated on the bench 
and a few moments later a boy rushed 
across the field with a sponge, basin of 
water and some liniment. 

Murray worked on the stricken one for 
some minutes and then the group separated 
for the second time. Pinky arose to his 
feet, shook himself like a dog that has just 
come out of the water, threw his arms 
around once or twice and resumed his posi- 
tion on first base. A hurricane of applause 
greeted the courageous player. He had 
a lump on the side of his head as big as 
an egg, which had been painted with 
iodine, and this decoration made it very 
conspicuous to the spectators. Every- 
body realized that he was in no con- 
dition to play ball, and for that rea- 
son his insistence upon continuing in 
the game seemed little less than he- 
roic. . 

“Vl bet Pinky has an awful headache,” 
suggested Adam to the man who sat next 
to him. 
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“Would a knock like that give you a 
headache?” asked the other innocently. 

The old man stroked his beard and 
turned around in a sudden gust of anger. 

“Say,” he cried, ‘you talk like a Bur- 
lingham man. I guess you don’t want us 
to win, anyhow.” 

The other man smiled significantly and 
sald: 

“Tm for the home team all the time.” 

“Charity begins at home,” chuckled the 
old man, “but some men don’t seem to 
have no home.” 

By this time the game had been resumed 
and the suspended interest fully revived. 
Rain-in-the-face, far from becoming rat- 
tled at the mishap to the first baseman, 
seemed, if anything, more resolute and 
determined than ever. He had a perfect 
mastery over the ball and the best the 
opposing team was able to do was to sent 
pop flies into the infield. Bobby Benson, 
who was greatly agitated over the acci- 
dent to Pinky and who looked paler than 
ever, managed to catch one of these. 
Another Burlingham man batted a hot 
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ball straight at the Indian, but he never 
flinched. He put his two hands out and 
the ball struck him on the bare palm with 
a force that was enough to make another 
man yell with pain, but if the pitcher felt 
any he did not show it in his immovable 
countenance. Turner, the captain of the 
Burlingham team, came to bat next, and 
to his great chagrin, the copper-faced 
pitcher struck him out. 

By this time the excitement was intense. 
The Bell Haven team was at bat and it 
was the last half of the last inning. If 
they succeeded in making a single run it 
would mean not only the game, but the 
pennant. If they failed and the contest 
went into another inning no one could 
foretell the result. 

Forbes was the first man at bat. He 
came to the plate with a look of deter- 
mination in his eyes. He grasped the 
bat firmly and struck at the first ball 
that was pitched. He hit it, too, but the 
third baseman of the Burlingham team 
made a flying jump and succeeded in 
making a sensational catch that evoked 
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the unwilling applause of the home root- 
ers. Rain-in-the-face was the next man 
up. He was perfectly at ease and paid 
no attention to the clamorous cries of the 
spectators, who were begging him to make 
a hit. He let the first two balls go by and 
then aimed at the next one. A groan of 
despair went up when it was realized that 
he had missed the ball. Two others fol- 
lowed in quick succession and the phenom- 
enal pitcher was declared out on strikes. 
It was now Bobby Benson’s turn at 
bat, and he picked up his favorite stick 
with great misgivings. He felt dizzy and 
experienced a curious sinking sensation in 
the stomach. He knew only too well 
that he was the last hope. If he struck 
out or even batted a high fly it would 
end the hopes of the Bell Haven nine. 
It seemed like the irony of fate that he 
should be the last man up, and that the 
destinies of the home team should be in 
his hands. If he did not make good, the 
work of months—in the eyes of the people 
at least—would go for naught. These 
thoughts were racing through his mind 
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when he was suddenly aroused to con- 
sciousness by the voice of the umpire 
calling angrily: 

“Get in the box—what’s the matter 
with you?” 

For the first time Bobby realized that 
he had been standing outside of the square 
which is marked off for the batsman. He 
roused himself with a start, spit on his 
hands and grabbed the end of the bat with 
an energy born of desperation. Colwell, 
the giant pitcher of the Burlingham, looked 
down at him mockingly. 

“After we get through with this game,” 
he jeered, “you might teach your team to 
play marbles—you certainly can’t play 
ball.” 

Bobby paid no attention to this evident 
attempt to disconcert him, but kept his 
eye firmly fixed on the ball. Colwell 
released it in a moment and Bobby struck 
at it savagely, missing it by about a 
foot. 

A groan of despair went up from the 
stand. The pitcher, delighted with his 
success, cried out: 
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“What did I tell you. Why you couldn’t 
hit a balloon with a telegraph pole.” 

Bobby gritted his teeth and took a 
firmer hold on his bat. His head was 
aching furiously by this time and he felt 
an acute pain in the right side. While 
he was wondering what this could mean 
the ball came to him for the second time, 
and once again he made a wicked lunge 
at it. The result was a foul tip, which 
was equivalent to another strike, and this 
time all of the Bell Haven rooters seemed 
to concentrate their woe in one great 
despairing groan. Bobby did not hear it. 
He could scarcely see the face of the 
pitcher by this time, there was a strange 
mist before his eyes, but in spite of that 
he kept his gaze fastened on the white 
sphere and the next time it came to him 
he gave his bat a long swing and caught 
the ball on the tip of the nose. There 
was a resounding whack and Bobby, drop- 
ping his bat, made a wild dash for first 
base. 
He looked neither to the right nor the 
left, and when he had touched the sack 
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continued his journey without any slacken- 
ing of speed. The roar of applause that 
went up from the spectators sounded like 
the roll of the ocean, and it was music 
in the ears of the resolute runner. He 
dared not pause to see what had become 
of the ball, but he knew by the cries of 
the crowd that the fielder had missed it. 
He took second base and was on his way 
to third when he realized that the ball 
was being fielded to the shortstop. Some 
one in the stand called out: 

“Stop at third! Don’t try to get any 
farther!” 

Pinky Palmer, however, who was coaching 
on the third-base line, yelled desperately: 

“Go on! Go on! Don’t stop!’ 

The scene in the grand-stand was a 
study for an artist. Every man, woman, 
and child stood up and shouted and ges- 
ticulated as if the fate of the world had 
suddenly been entrusted to their care and 
that its solution depended on the strength 
of their lungs. Adam leaned over the 
side of the stand and beat his hands aim- 
lessly against the wooden boards. Dr. 
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Maury, forgetting his dignity for the 
moment, was engaged in tearing a score 
card into little bits and scattering them 
to the air. Tiberius Brown had lost all 
of his gravity; he was waving his green 
umbrella in the air, swinging his free arm 
and stamping on the floor and yelling at 
the same time. While all of this was in 
progress Bobby was still madly dashing 
towards the plate, his head down, shoul- 
ders out and arms swinging like pendulums. 
The short-stop threw the ball to the catcher 
while Bobby was still four or five feet 
from the plate. For the moment every 
heart seemed to cease to beat, and then, 
when the silence was so tense that the 
slightest sound could be heard across the 
field, Tiberius Brown, bare-headed, with 
his spectacles thrust back on his broad 
forehead and both hands working like 
windmills, shrieked out in his falsetto 
voice: 

“Slide, Bobby, slide! For Heaven’s 
sake, slide!” 

The young captain did not need the 
advice. He was prepared for just such 
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an emergency. Even before the sound of 
Tiberius Brown’s voice had died out the 
boy threw himself forward with all of his 
strength and slid toward the goal. There 
was a cloud of dirt and dust that obscured 
the scene for a moment, but when it was 
lifted Bobby was seen touching the edge 
of the plate with the ends of his fingers 
while the catcher of the Burlingham team was 
stepping aside in order to receive the ball. 

“Runner safe!’ declared the umpire, 
throwing his arm in mid-air. 

And these two words and that gesture 
of the arm announced that Bell Haven 
had won the game and with it the Aca- 
demic pennant. 

Frenzied shouts and shrieks rent the 
atmosphere. Cushions were tossed into 
the field and men and boys slapped each 
other on the back and sobbed out the love 
and affection they felt for the young cap- 
tain of the Bell Haven team. The players 
made a rush for the plate and the crowd 
followed them, growing wilder and wilder 
with their demonstrations of applause and 
approval. 
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Bobby in the meantime lay prostrate, 
panting for breath. Presently he arose 
and began brushing the dirt from his 
clothes. Instantly he found himself sur- 
rounded by the players of the Bell Haven 
nine. They slapped him on the back, 
called him ‘‘Old Scout’ and otherwise 
behaved as if they had suddenly taken 
leave of their senses. He could hear the 
shouts of the crowds in the grand-stand 
and the bleachers and he noticed that 
they were jumping into the field and 
coming in his direction. He turned to 
the players and cried thickly: 

“Boys, let me get out of this place.” 

They made as if to take him on their 
shoulders and carry him off the field, but 
he declined the honor and they parted 
and made a lane for him to walk through. 
He stood unsteadily for a moment and 
then things went black. The universe 
seemed to give way beneath him. He 
staggered, his legs bent like a pair of 
broken hinges, and he fell to the ground 
unconscious. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE GUILTY GULLIVER 


HEN Bobby Benson recovered 

\ \ his senses he found himself lying 

in bed in one of the bare rooms, 
with whitewashed walls, in the infirmary 
of the Academy. Tiberius Brown was 
bending over him, with a look of solici- 
tude which seemed strangely out of place 
on the face of the pedantic professor. 
He patted the boy’s hand affectionately : 

“Tf you keep perfectly quiet,” he said, 
“you'll get well soon.” 

“Have I been sick?” asked Bobby, 
wonderingly. 

“Sick?” echoed the teacher with a rising 
inflection in the voice. ‘‘Why you played 
that game of ball with two broken ribs!” 

Benson stared at Tiberius for a long time. 

“That’s what made me feel so queer,” 
he said, finally. ‘TI felt like quitting at 
one time—but I didn’t.” 
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“Indeed you didn’t,” repeated the pro- 
fessor, with a choking sensation in his 
throat and a slight break in his voice. 
“You’re the bravest boy in Bell Haven.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” pro- 
tested Bobby, flushing with pleasure and 
snuggling the bed-clothes about him. 
“But I just felt that I had to win that 
game. And, Professor,’ he added, ‘I 
heard you yelling at me.”’ . 

“Indeed,” observed Tiberius, pleased 
and yet feeling some qualms of conscience 
at the thought of his behavior. “I hope 
it inspired you to do your best.” 

Bobby nodded. 

“Hiverything helped—the crowds, the 
yells, the excitement. If I’d stopped to 
think I’m afraid we’d have lost the game.”’ 

The sound of footsteps on the stairway 
attracted the professor’s attention. He 
drew himself up at full length and stood in 
a waiting attitude. His tight-fitting black 
frock coat was buttoned, as usual, and the 
short sleeves exposed his thin, bare wrists. 
While he paused in this oratorical manner 
the door opened and in marched a proces- 


at 
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sion headed by Pinky Palmer, and including 
the Sleeping Beauty, Tony Brill, Rain-in- 
the-face and Adam, the janitor. The vener- 
able man of all work stroked his beard 
sedately and carried a large volume under 
his right arm. It was Pinky who opened 
the conversation: 

““How’s the patient?” 

“T’m all right,’ replied Bobby, with 
boyish disregard of details. 

“He means that he will be all right when 
his ribs knit,’”’ corrected Tiberius. 

“His ribs!’ ejaculated the red-haired 
one. 

“Yes,” cried the professor, glad to be the 
one to impart such interesting information. 
“He played all through that game with a 
couple of broken ribs.” 

Pinky whistled as the only means of 
expressing his feelings. The others crowded 
about the cot and looked down at Bobby 
with unconcealed admiration. 

“Will he be all right?” asked the Sleeping 
Beauty, anxiously. 

“Certainly,” was the confident reply. 
‘The doctor has him bound up in plaster 
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of Paris and its only a question of time 
when he’ll be as good as new.” 

There was a long pause after that, and 
then Pinky said, with some deliberation: 

“Bobby, we’ve got some news for you.” 

“What is it?” 

‘We've solved the secret of the missing 
papers—you remember the questions on 
American history that disappeared in such 
a peculiar way?” 

Bobby was up on his elbows by this time, 
his big brown eyes filled with eager inquiry. 
Tiberius Brown, too, turned toward the 
speaker as though he could not believe his 
own ears. 

“Yes,” added Adam proudly, “I’ve got 
the guilty one.” 

““Who was it?” came in chorus from the 
group around the couch. 

‘Gulliver!’ was the triumphant exclama- 
tion. 

“Gulliver?” echoed Bobby. ‘‘He’s not 
in this school—I never heard of him.” 

“Oh, yes you did,” smiled Adam, stroking 
his beard. ‘You know Mr. Gulliver that 
had such wonderful adventures among the 
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Lilliputians,” and as he spoke the old man 
drew the thick volume from under his arm 
and laid it near the foot of the bed. 

‘“‘Bless my heart,” cried Tiberius Brown. 
“What does all this mean?” 

“Tt’s not a long story,” replied Adam, 
seating himself comfortably in an arm- 
chair, “and if you'll listen I’ll try to tell 
it to you quickly.” 

The others gathered around him with 
undisguised interest and waited for him to 
begin. The eagerness of his auditors made 
the old man provokingly slow. 

“It happened this way,” he said, finally, 
caressing his white beard with his big hand. 
“T’m a great lover of good literature and I 
was in the habit of takin’ books out of the 
Academy library. Well, at the beginnin’ 
of the year there was an order issued that 
no books could be removed from the library — 
except by pupils of the school or members 
of the faculty. Seein’ that I was neither 
one nor the other, that kind o’ shut me out. 
I guess they forgot that such a person as 
old Adam existed. I was so familiar to 
them, so to speak, that I couldn’t be seen 
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with the naked eye. I was like the door- 
knob or the button on the electric bell. 
Everybody used me, but nobody ever 
thought of lookin’ at me.” 

“Well, well!’ broke in Tiberius, im- 
patiently. ‘‘What happened?” 

“Strange as it may seem,’ resumed 
Adam, ‘‘I was crazy to read QGulliver’s 
Travels. I had read it once but wanted 
to read it a second time, so I slipped into 
the library one morning and took it unbe- 
knownst to anybody. It was long before 
school time, so I went into the classroom 
of the Professor here,” pointing to Tiberius 
Brown, “where I could read without bein’ 
disturbed, and, boys, I can tell you that was 
some interestin’ readin’. I jest forgot all 
about Bell Haven and thought I was trav- 
elin’ aroun’ with this fellow Gulliver. Jest 
in the middle of one of the adventures the 
school bell rang and you fellows came rushin’ 
in. I sort of lost my presence of mind and 
run out, leavin’ the book open on the 
Professor’s desk. I-———”’ 

“TI begin to smell a rat,” interjected 
Bobby. 
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“The rats didn’t have nothin’ to do with 
it,’ corrected Adam. “After awhile it 
occurred to me that old Gulliver ought to 
be put back in the library. I went over to 
the classroom again and as luck would have 
it the Professor wasn’t there and all you 
boys were at the end of the room lookin’ 
out of the window. The book was on the 
desk still open, so I slips in and with one eye 
on you fellows, gently closed it and puttin’ it 
under my arm took it back to the library.” 

“Well,” breathed the professor, “that’s 
certainly R 

“One minute,” cried the old man. 
“Don’t interrupt me till ’m_ through. 
What I was goin’ to say was that from that 
day to this I wanted to finish Gulliver but 
I never got a good chance. This morning 
I went to the library and took down the 
big book and opened it. There I found 
them blamed examination papers you’ve 
all been makin’ such a fuss about.” 

The venerable one followed this state- 
ment by picking up the volume and opening 
it, revealing the long-sought American 
history questions. 
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“Boys,” said Tiberius Brown, straighten- 
ing himself and thrusting his thin hand 
between the buttons of his frock coat, 
“after hearing this story I shall never have 
any confidence in circumstantial evidence.” 

During the latter part of Adam’s recital 
Forbes had gone downstairs to spread the 
tidings of the discovered papers among his 
classmates and also to inform them of 
Bobby Benson’s condition. Only a few 
minutes had passed when the attention of 
those in the room was attracted by loud 
shouts from the outside of the building. 
Pinky Palmer walked over to the window 
and looked out. 

“Tt’s the boys,” he said. ‘They’re 
calling for Bobby.” 

The young captain’s face lit up with 
pleasure, but he gave a regretful shake of 
the head. 

“I’m afraid they’ll have to call in vain,” 
he said, “because I can’t even get a peep 
at them.” 

Suddenly the same idea took possession 
of Tony Brill and old Adam at the same 
time. The little cot was on wheels and 
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rushing over to it they pushed it beside the 
window. By raising himself on his right 
elbow Bobby was able to see the crowd in 
the courtyard below. There must have 
been two hundred boys in the gathering, 
representing every class in the school. 
They had the Academy Band with them 
and when the sash was raised and Bobby 
put his head out of the window the band 
played and the serenaders shouted them- 
selves hoarse. 

“Three cheers for Benson! Three cheers 
for the plucky Captain! Three cheers for 
the Bell Haven baseball team!” they cried, 
and each cheer was given with a lustiness 
that could be heard from one end of the 
grounds to the other. 

Bobby fell back on the pillow with a 
sigh of satisfaction. He looked around at 
the circle of friendly faces. 

“Say, fellows,”’ he murmured, ‘‘T feel so 
good that I’m afraid to think about it. 
I was crazy for that pennant and now that 
we've got it it seems like a bully dream 
come true.” 

THE END. 
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